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CHAP. L 

SGiiUEN DISAPPEARANCE OF ALICE BERKELEY. 
-HUE AND CRY AFTER HER.-VAIN CONJEC¬ 
TURES AS TO WHAT HAD BEFALLEN HER, 

Huntley was at length to set off from 
the vicarage to pay a visit to Wolsten- 
holme. His duty and gratitude required 
it; and his anxiety about the health of 
Sir Ambrose Grey, made it necessary lor 
the relief of his suspense. 

His healtlii, was yet so delicate, that he 
had resolved not to fatigue himself by 
too long a ride. He fixed, tbereibre, 
to sleep at a small inn on the road, about 
V.OL. HI., B 
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tb^^istance of half the way. During the 
whole of the first day’s journey he felt the 
greatest heaviness of heart, which had 
ever oppressed him, without being able 
to account for it. He could not throw 
it off: the more be struggled, the more 
sad he became. 

When he retired to bed at the inn, he 
could not sleep. If he closed his eyes, 
horrible visions surrounded him. He 
rose early to pursue his journey: before 
mid-day he came in sight of the Castle of 
Wolstenholrae. The tumult of his feel¬ 
ings then overcame him. He alighted 
f rom his horse, and sat upon a bank. A 
mist came before him; he turned his 
eyes dimly on the pinnacles of the cha¬ 
pel, which, rising higher than the castle- 
battlemeuts, was more conspicuous: he 
said to himselfi Thou wast the scene 
of what had nearly been tlie most dread¬ 
ful of all my misfortunes. 1 am too ill 
to encounter thee. I cannot visit thee 
now.” 
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He turned Ms horse’s head; feebly 
mounted and commenced his return 
towards Cheeveley. He reached, with 
difficulty, the inn where he had slept the 
preceding night; and was two days con* 
fined to his bed there, by the agitations 
which his fever had brought on. The 
third he rose, and got safe back to 
Cheeveley. 

The next morning, a female servant, 
who came to call him, showed, by an 
officious sort of gossiping, that she had 
something, which she was anxious but 
afraid tct tell. At length she broke the 
silence. 

“ Have you heard the sad news. Sir ?” 

« No: what do you mean 

** O Sir! Madam Alice Berkeley! 
Madam Alice Berkeley is lost# Sir; and 
there is an hue and cry all over the 
country.” • ^ 

^*Losti God of heavend is it pos* 
sible? How lost ?” 
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. She walked out, Sir,’* a morning or 
two ago $ and has not since been heard 
of!” 

This was such a blow to the heart ot' 
Huntley, that.it stunned him. He rose; 
but remained for some time in a perfect 
stupor. At length he ventured to ask 
intelligence of the vicar. He could learn 
nothing satisfactory. The vicar confessed 
that Mr. Barney had been to him about 
it; and he owned that Huntley’s return 
to the vicarage had been a great satis¬ 
faction to him; for he could not den\' 
that some suspicion had fallen on him 
from the circumstance of his departure 
from Cheeveley on the day on which this 
dreadful loss had occurred. 

In truth,” cried, the vicar, « scandal 
said she had eloped with you.” 

“ Eloped! elopedr exclaimed Hunt- 
ley, in a transport of agony, « Alice 
Berkeley eloped! Accursed, foul-mouth¬ 
ed talk; that spares not angelic purity 
itself . Some accident has befallen her. 
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Some imp of hell has assailed her. i ivIH 
traverse the earth and the seas to dis¬ 
cover and. rescue her. I will tear open 
the gates of the infernal regions to free 
her.** ^ \ 

He raved, he tore his hair, and then 
he sunk in an exhausted agony on the 
floor. 

.Mr. and Mrs. Barney sunk into almost 
helpless sorrow at this singular and terri¬ 
fying event. It was useless to impart it 
to her father; he was too far sunk into 
the impotence of age. Tlie whole dis¬ 
trict was. roused: a thousand absurd re¬ 
ports were propagated; and every day 
some new clue was pretended to be dii 
covered. Accounts of secret murder 
were spread; and, among the rest, the 
bands of gypsies came in for more than 
their share of suspicion. 

iSfw, the gypsy, was particularly mark¬ 
ed out as one, of whom many circum¬ 
stances spoke ill. Some of the villagers 
positively affirmed, that he had been seen 
• B 3 
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that morning in the neighbourhood of 
the rectory; and he had, aince, entirely 
disappeared. Others said, that they had 
seen Alice alone in one of the paths of 
her accustomed walk, very near the spot 
where Sim wa reported to have been 
seen ; and then some children, who were 
attending their cows in one of the lanes 
not far distant, protested they bad heard 
the most dreadful female shriek about the 
very same time. 

Warrants were now issued against Sim, 
and high rewards offered. But the con¬ 
stables declared beforehand it was all in 
vain. Never, they said, had they been 
able, on any occasion, to approacli him. 
They believed him to be a devil, not an 
human being. He was a Probeus, who 
took all shapes. He never wanted mo* 
ney j and he had been reported even to 
bribe high if he seemed to be pressed 
hard. They sai^that they suspected that 
he begged, rather from whim, than be¬ 
cause he cared for what he got. He had 
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often an amenably of gypsy girls about 
liim, whom he seemed to have entirely 
at his command, and was profligate and 
licentious beyond example. 

Kate, the gypsy, who had so often 
been seen in Sim’s company, was now 
also sought for; but in vain. The last 
time she had been observed was at Mr. 
Scudamore’s door, when Alice was visit* 
ing there. 

The alarm of this aflair spread through 
the whole county. It even reached the 
court; and there was a consultation whe¬ 
ther a proclamation against the offender or 
offenders should not be published. But 
there had been instances of so many vio¬ 
lences in the remote provinces, which 
the power of tlie court could not con¬ 
trol, and in which there was,a suspicion 
that families of great power were impli¬ 
cated, that it was deemed inexpedient to 
expose the weakness government in 
cas^ where the chance o^ success was 
doubtful. 

^ % 

• at 
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Sir Oliver Berkeley's own influence 
was now almost extinct; but most of the 
other branches of this great family took 
up this affair as a common cause; and 
most of the other noble houses thought 
it an insult, ^hich ought, if possible, to 
be avenged, by way of signal example. 

The castle of Wolstenliolme received 
tlie appalling intelligence with the most 
generous indignation. Giles Grey took 
the opportunity to declare, that this was 
the time to show how much they could 
sympathise with the house of Harding- 
ville, and to endeavour to put an end to 
feuds and prejudices so disgraceful to 
both families. Margaret Grey behaved 
with a noble abandonment of a jealousy, 
so natural in her case, and joined sin¬ 
cerely in her brother's wishes. 

Hal of the Hall was consulted by some 
of the servants of Hardingville ; but he 
could give no due to this dark alfair. 
He was asked for a description of Brown 
Bess: it agreed with that of Kate j but 
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nothing in her conversation with him 
could be twisted at all to implicate her 
in this dreadful incident: on the con¬ 
trary, she seemed a warm well-wisher to 
Alice. . 

Three other gypsy women, one of 
them old, the others young, were taken 
up, and carried before a neighbouring 
magistrate.^, Th®y.. confessed that they 


knew ^]d^ had sometimes been in 
his comiwiriy; and they said that he was 
a wild one^ a daring one, who would 
stick at nothing to accomplish his plea- 
sures, or ^whatever object he had in view. 
They said that he was considered by all 
t he rest of the tribe as one having powers 
and privileges of his own j that all of 
tliem stood in avre of him, except Kate^ 
who w’ould not yield to him| and, at 
times, could manage him; but at other 
times vainly .attempted to restrain him. 
That the men were j^ous of him on 
account fof their wives and daughters ^ 
but were held in such terror by him, 
• B 5 
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that they dared riot resent their wrongs. 
‘• These girls can witness it, if they will," 
said the old woman. The girls smiled 
with unabashed audacity, “ Sim is a 
fine handsome fellow,’* they cried, “ and 
has a rare taste for a pretty face him- 
telf." 

Great enquiries were made after Mr. 
Browne. When he left Mr. Scudamore’s, 
he said he was going home to his own 
seat in another county. Messengers were 
sent thither to ascertain whether he had 
arrived there, and whether he was still 
there. The servants had neither seen 
nor heard of him for many months. A 
friend was applied to: he could give no 
information of him j but he shook his 
head. 

The person, who waited on this friend, 
(if friend he might be called,) was a man 
of great sense, great address, and great 
knowledge of ^he world. He entered 
with the most anxious zeal into this bu¬ 
siness. He proceeded cautiously to sift 
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the character of Browne. « I myseUi'* 
said his friend, ** know less of him than 
you suppose me to know. He is very 
plausible, and has most extraordinary 
talents; but I will own to you, that 1 
have great doubts of his principles. His 
first passion is women; for which he 
would sacrifice any thing. It matters 
not their rank ; high or low; beauty is 
his object. And 1 confess, with a good 
deal of disgust, that he has been too suc¬ 
cessful. It is dreadful i but I have not 
been able to avoid entertaining the opi¬ 
nion, that the profligacy of men towards 
the sex does not at all deter new victims. 
I have observed the most modest girls, or 
those who had the name of being most 
modest, delighted with his notice, when 
I cannot doubt that they were fully as¬ 
sured of his dissolute character. 

“ His history, if it could be told, 
would abound with extraordinary inci¬ 
dents. He is of a noble fa^pily, and of 
a rich branch of it; but was born a 

B 0 
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younger brother. He early spent his 
hide portion at the court, and then em¬ 
barked as an adventurer in naval and 
military expeditions. Perhaps it was here 
that he imbibed all those free and daring 
principles, which set him at liberty to 

follow wherever his passions led him. 

« 

He came home; and, by the death of' 
his elder brother, inherited the family 
estate. 

He contracted, in his youthful ex¬ 
peditions, a love of frolicsome adven¬ 
ture, and a habit of employing himself 
in occupations which require violent im¬ 
pulse. He loves hair-breadth escapes, 
and the danger which is crowned by suc¬ 
cess. He cares not for tame schemes, 
which are attended by no difficulties; it 
is the exertion and the hazard which 

c ^ 

gives them a zest. He has carried off' 
many a man’s wife ; then gloried in the 
defiance of his unequalled courage and 
bodily prowess. 

I have not known Alice Berkeley; 
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but 1 understand that she has an higi) 
character for virtue and amiablcness. 
Yet, Sir, as you know the world well, 
you know that women are frail: and I 
assure you, that few have been able to 
withstand the artillery of Browne. Is it 
not possible that, however wicked) he has 
persuaded her to elope with him ?** 

“ Quite impossible !** answered the 
other vehemently. “ It is possible that 
lie may have carried her off by force 
or stratagem; certainly not with her 
consent.” 

“ I cannot deny that that also is not 
improbable,” replied he. 

The daily reports, which were brought 
to those who took upon themselves to 
conduct the search after Alice, were 
most af&icting. Sometimes it was sup¬ 
posed, that she had been murdered \ 
sometimes, (hat she had been sacrificed 
to the brutalities of bands of gypsies or 
robbers. Some reported, that they had 
seen her ghost; some, that they heard 
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her voice crying from the woods or 
caves; others^ that she had been seen 
forced into a boat in the Bristol channel, 
and carried off to sea. 

There were some who seemed willing 
to swear, that they had seen her in the 
midst of a group of gypsy girls, with 
her face stained; weeping, and ap* 
parently imploring; but mocked and 
scolded. 

Wherever there was a lone house, 
some one thought she heard her voice 
lamenting from the windows. The in¬ 
habitants of the village of Hellingsley 
protested that they plainly heard her 
shrieks of a night as if coming from the 
old rookery, on the right of The Hall. 
They pretended that they observed a 
more than usual bustle in the Hall, and 

I 

passing of lights along the windows, than 
there had lately been. 

Indeed, the HaU qf HelRngsley had 
for some time ^peared nearly deserted. 
The villagers had noticed that the ghosts 
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had been less busy there, and that they 
had been less disturbed by night-noises, 
and the clatter of horsemen, and the 
bay of dogs. 

Sir Ambrose Grey seemed to have 
nearly taken up his entire abode at Wols- 
tenholme, and the retinue were greatly 
diminished; but when they left Sir Am¬ 
brose's service, no one ever heard of 
them any more. It was always said that 
Sir Ambrose, by his interest, had pro¬ 
vided for them in other parts of the 
country. 
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CHAP. 11. 

1IUNTLEY*S DISTRACTION.—GENERAL SUSPENSE 
AND anxiety. — SUSAN CONSULTS GILES GREY. 

Whatever was felt by others for the 
loss of Alice, the torments of Huntley 
exceeded them tenfold. It was some¬ 
times raving j sometimes dumb unutter¬ 
able grief: 

“ *Twas sad by fits; by starts *twas wild.’* 

He could not reason: conjecture was 
distraction. Even jealousy, in spite of 
him, would sometimes intermix itself. 

It seems that Alice had not been re¬ 
turned from Hardingville to.the Rectory 
above two or three days, when this afflict¬ 
ing event took place. She had gone out 
after bi^akfast, in her usual manner } and 
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the servants said, that every thing looked 
in her own apartment after a common 
walk. Her books, and papers, and writ¬ 
ing-case, were lying about on her table; 
nil her drawers were open ; and a letter, 
just begun, apparently addressed to Susan 
Pembury, giving an account of her safe 
arrival at the Rectory, was left carelessly 
near the ink-stand. There was no flutter 
of manner as she went out of the house, 
for she spoke to the maid when she quit¬ 
ted the door. Indeed, the maid remarked 
that she had not seen her so calm a long 
wliile. 

A rustic had come twice, the day be¬ 
fore, to know if she was returned. But 
tliis excited no observation, as so many 
were relieved by her bounty, and looked 
anxiously therefore for her presence at 
the Rectory. 

It was theg|3neral opinion of the house, 
that she had been taken ^way by force, 
by Sirn^ the gypsy. Sim had been more 
than once at the door during her absence 
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at Hardingville» and had been seen under 
his tentj in some of the neighbouring 
lanes, boiling his kettle, in the company 
of some of his raven-locked female com¬ 
panions. 

Huntley rode distracted about the 
country, enquiring in every direction, 
and vowing revenge to Browne, to whom 
he attributed the unexampled crime of 
tliis inexpressible wickedness. In every 
quarter he called him publicly a villain 
and a skulking coward ; and challenged 
him to come forward, and prove himself 
an honourable man. Browne heard not, 
or pretended not to hear. No Browne 
came forward to accept the challenge, 
though loudly pronounced in every corner 
of the county; and even far beyond the 
province. 

No, language can describe the grief of 
Susan Pembury. The hojfxors to which 
she imagined that Alice was subjected, 
were much increased by a dream, which 
she had the night before the unhappy 
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day on which Alice disappeared, aitd by 
other mysterious circumstances, which 
iiad occurred since. Three different per¬ 
sons ; a middle-aged man, an old woman, 
and a young woman, all apparently dis¬ 
guised, and of a somewhat better rank 
in life than that which their dress im¬ 
ported, had taken the opportuniiy^ to ad¬ 
dress her in some lone walk of the park ; 
and to endeavour to give her hints, which 
seemed to have some relation to the fate 
of Alice. She inferred that Alice was in 
confinement, exposed to the most dread¬ 
ful threats and perils; and that unless a 
discovery could be made, and a rescue 
effected, it would soon be too late. 

A person was darkly sketched, as one 
to whom application ought to be made, 
and who had the means of deliverance. 
But he was described as one who would 
unwillingly listen to such a supposition; 
who would resent it as an affront; who, 
tor his own sake, would use all means to 
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avoid interference, lest, in some other 
way, it might implicate himself. 

These people would say^o more; de¬ 
claring that their own lives depended on 
its being unknown, and even unsuspected, 
that they had given these hints; and that 
if Susan discovered that she had received 
any such communication, there would be 
no hesitation in consigning her to death 
in a few hours. 

Susan, in the terror of mind which this 
produced, could fix on no one to whom 
this hint seemed to apply; and yet, in 
doing nothing, she accused herself of 
having the burden of Alice’s sufferings 
and dangers on her conscience. Every 
hour that passed aggravated the intoler¬ 
able anxiety. 

In her extreme doubt, there was one 
person alone, whom, at moments, she felt 
an inclination to consult; one whose 
mind was sufficiently intiSligent to give 
her advice; and whose honour and ge- 
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tierosity could be depended upon. It 
was her lover, the bltie^eathered horse¬ 
man, whom she could no longer doubt to 
be Giles Grey. 

The urgent necessity of the occasion 
at length made her resolve to wait upon 
him. She borrowed a neighbour’s pony, 
set out, and at last arrived at the gate of 
the Castle of Wolstenholme. She gained 
admittance; but not without the great¬ 
est embarrassment. 

Giles Grey received her with delight, 
but not witliout excessive surprize. She 
said, Iti is in the cause of the Lady 
Alice Berkeley that I wait uj)od you. 
You have heard the storj of her disap¬ 
pearance. Some horrible violence has 
been used in taking her away. For Hea- 
\'en’s sake, assist me in devising means 
to discover her.” She then related the 
dark intimations which had been given to 
her, accompanied by the threats against 
divulging them. 

Giles Grey heard these intimations 
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\^ith amazement and trembling. A 
ttiousand dark and half-formed ideas 
crossed his mind ; he pereeived that not 
a moment was to be lost, yet his thoughts 
were a chaos. His own suspicions fixed 
on Browne, yet they were not unmingled 
with others, which filled him with still 
greater horror. 

He had been unwilling to think ill of 
Browne, who had been introduced b}' 
his uncle. Sir Ambrose, and highly com¬ 
mended by him. But for his own part, 
he had never trusted or liked him. He 
had long suspected his duplicity, and his 
profligacy. 

Indeed there were many respects, in 
which his uncle. Sir Ambrose himself^ had 
always been a subject of extreme un- 
easiness^to him. Giles had never once, 
in his whole life, been invited or admitted 
into his house at Hellingsletf^ Yet he 
knew that Browne had frequently spent 
weeks with Sir Ambrose there. 

A large part of the wild rumours. 
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which had for many years attached them* 
selves to the character of Sir Ambrose, 
had indeed been withheld from the ear 
of his nephew : but still enough bad 
reached him, to hurt both his pride and 
his delicate ideas of virtue and honour. 
It was said, that Sir Ambrose had been 
a terror to the female chastity of his 
humbler neighbours ; and that his house 
had been but too much the scene of 
orgies, which put all morality at defiance. 

Browne’s association to Sir Ambrose 
in the convivialities of this house, con- 
hrined that opinion of his dissolute man¬ 
ners, which a thousand circumstances 
had induced him to entertain. He was 
not a man to be entirely misled by the 
occasional plausibility of Browne’s senti* 
ments and reasoning. He often saw the 
cloven foot beneath the disguise of his 
dress. “ ' 

But what could Giles Grey do upon this 
occasion ? What he could dd, he would 
have done for the sake of the suiiering 
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Alice, as well as at the prayers of the 
beautiful Susan. He said to her, “ You 
act worthy of yourselfi w^orthy of that 
divine face and tender voice, in the ge¬ 
nerous part you have takePi Susan. You 
have not made an ill choice in putting, 
this confidence in me. I love you for it, 
more, if possible, than I loved you before. 
I ask not how you found me out: I sus> 
pect from Hal of the Hall^ how it hap¬ 
pened. Be assured there is no toil, nor 
any danger, that I would not incur to save 
Alice Berkeley, if I knew the mode in 
which to act, and the direction to pursue* 
But, alas! the hints you have re¬ 
ceived are too dark to give me a suf¬ 
ficient light io /now how to act. There 
are, I fear, son(fe concerned in this black 
business, who think themselves above the 
law. We suffer from a dreadful laxity of 
police. Our feeble monarch can never 
act with decision and firmness; though 
h#bfleo does tyrannical, and sometimes 
even cruel things.” 
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Susan was almost overcome with des¬ 
pair at this cheerless representation. She 
uttered no aflected or loud expressions 
of grief: but her dumb sorrow still more 
won upon the affections of Giles Grey. 

She was about to take her leave. He 
said he would not distress her before the 
servants by accompanying her from the 
castle. He ordered a faithful old do¬ 
mestic to accompany her back towards 
Hardingville, sayings openly, that she bad 
been trusted with a letter from the friends 
of the Berkeley family, engaged in the 
search for Alice. 
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CHAP. III. 

UVKTLEY ENCOUNTERS BROWNE. — DUEL. — 
HUNTLEY BADLY WOUNDED. — CONTINUED 
SUSPICIONS OF BROWNE. 

Muntley continued to traverse the coun- 
tiy. All his suspicions remained fixed 
on^ Browne. He at length heard that 
Browne had been seen in the neighbour^ 
hood. It was even reported that he had 
rode through the village of HelBigsley 
in the dusk of the last evening: and 
spme went the length of asserting, tliat 
they saw him pass over the draw-bridge 
of the HalU when the gates were closed 
upon him. 

However, the greater part of the vil¬ 
lagers doubted this last part of the intel¬ 
ligence ; and said, that he passed round 
the rookery, and up into the forest. 
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One or two persons insisted that it 
was only his ghost } and said, that when 
they approached it, it vanished, and tiien 
appeared again ; that a flitting flame 
was round its head; and that before it 
vanished, it shrieked like the sound that 
is often heard in a gust of wind, which 
precedes a storm. 

The agitation at this time in the minds 
of the inhabitants of the village of Hel^ 
Imgskyy exceeded any thing they bad 
ever been accustomed to. They had 
long had the name among their neigh* 
bourhoodf of being the most supersti¬ 
tious of all the inhabitants of the forest, 
or the province. Their stories now con¬ 
tinued to multiply, till no other village 
would listen to them. 

Huntley so far gave credit to JBrowne's 
having been seen at Hellingsley^ that to 
the environs of that place he continued 
to direct his principal vigilance. He 
passed the twilight of many evenings; 
and the first dawn of many mornings in 
. c ^ 
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the purlieus of the forest that abut on 
that village. At last he perceived, or 
thought he perceived, by the shadowy 
light of the moon, a horseman, who had 
the air of Browne’s figure. He pursued 
it; but either the horse moved quicker 
than his; or it was an apparition, for it 
disappeared. He imagined that he saw 
it enter a lane. 

Undaunted, and well used to the tracks 
of that part, he darted out of the road, 
and pushed across two fields, by which 
he joined an onward position of the cir¬ 
cuitous course of the lane by.a shorter 
cut. 

On his arrival at this point, he heard 
the tread of a horse behind him. He 
turned round; and stood steady. The 
horseman advanced. It was Browne! 

Ha!” he cried, in a loud, but firm 
tone : have I met thee at last, villain ? 
Stand, and answer my inquiries!” 

Who art thou,” answered the other 

V ^ 

with a Stentorian voice, *' that thus chal> 

^ I 
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lengest with insult, one whose streiigth 
thou hast not tried ?** 

Look at me!” replied .Huntley; 
** undauntedly, if thou darest; and thou 
wilt have no occasion to ask my name!” 

Ah! Huntley,” cried Browne, with 
an afiected taiint, the youthful and 
gallant Huntley thus doubly courageous 
this evening, lii whose cause art thou 
come forth such a knight of adventure, 
my brave boy ?” 

This mockery will not do, Mr. Browne,” 
e:xclaimed Huntley; I come to de¬ 
mand, if thou canst clear thyself of the 
foulest crime that ever stained a man. ” 

** Forsooth,” said Browne, still laugh¬ 
ing, or affecting to laugh; this is really 
very surprising: has ought deranged thy 
brain, young man ? or has Bacchus been 
a little too busy with thee this even¬ 
ing • 

Wretch,” cried Huntlty, ** base 
wretch! this raillery will not avail to con¬ 
ceal thy guilt 1” ' 

c 3 
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Guilt! what mean you guilt? 
how dare you talk of guilt ?*' 

I mean that thou hast done that for 
which, if there were a thousand hells, they 
would not be fierce enough for thee !’* 

•• Really this does go beyond a jest, 
Mr. Huntley! what can it mean ?” 

That thou art guilty of the death, or 
of the disappearance of Alice Berkeley !’* 
** These are, in truth, serious accuse 
ations. It will be necessary to make 
good your words.’* 

Thou hast hitherto withheld the proof; 
it can only lie in the truth of my sword !** 
** Do not trust to that feeble weapon^ 
boy! my arm is stronger, and more ex¬ 
perienced than thine !’* 

No taunts! thy wicked conscience 
will weaken that brawny arm !** 

** Well, then, if thou wilt rush upon thy 
fate, boy, thou must! thy blood will not 
be upon my head! but take till the morn¬ 
ing, and consider better of it; by that 
time thy unjust rage may subside.** 



Add no more insults^ firpwne^ to 
the unutterable crimes thou hast com^ 
mitted* If thy conscience will per¬ 
mit thee, meet me to-morrow morning 
an hour after dawn, at Rohin*s Oak^ in 
Aveling valley, which you know is on 
our right, not a quarter of a mile from 
hence.” 

** Huntley, think again, I say, before 
thou callest me to such a combat!” 

** Coward ! come forth at my call, or 
bear the dastardly name» wherever my 
lips can pronounce it!” 

Enough, mad boy! remember my 
forbearance ! Go to thy fate; it is hot my 
fault! 1 meet thy challenge at the ap¬ 
pointed hour!” 

That hour came, and the parties were 
upon the ground. Each had a single 
attendant: they were armed with swords 
alone. Though revenge raged in the 
bosom of Huntley, it was a passion far 
inferior to his desire of discovering Alice. 

“ It is in thy power yet to satisfy met” 
• c 4 
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sftid Huntley, addressing Browne, as they 
approached: knowest • thou aught of 
Alice Berkeley ?** 

« What pretence have you to question 
me on such a ridiculous subject ? What 
right have you to suppose, that I can 
know any thing of her 

** Answer me direct! the neighbour* 
hood believe it, and I believe it/’ 

What will not fools believe ?” 

« Still evasive 

« Poor silly boy, evasive ! why tbinkest 
thou, simpleton, that he who would 
commit such a crime, would hesitate to 
add to it a lie ? And what should I do 
with Alice Berkeley ?” 

A demon delights to stain inno¬ 
cence, and blast human joy !” 

** Huntley, the attempt to pacify thee 
is vain! I would have avoided shedding 
thy blood, if 1 could! ! would have 

avoided it for the sake of Sir Ambrose 
Grey. My patience increases your in¬ 
sults ! Come on.” 
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The assault was instantly cotninanced* 
They fought furiously. Huntley, though 
inferior as a swordsman, both in skill and 
strength to Browne, yet, by his agility, 
by his courage, by his devotidn to his 
cause, pressed him hard. Browne, whose 
heroism w’as unquestionable, and who 
knew that he had a vast advantage in 
bodily power, as well as science and 
practice, for a long while kept on the 
defensive. At length Huntley drove a 
furious stroke at him, so well directed, 
that he could only save himself by a des¬ 
perate aim in return. His mighty arm, 
with the quickness of lightning, plunged 
his sword into the body of Huntley. 

Huntley fell, Browne himself endea¬ 
voured to staunch the wound: then lefir 
him to the care of his attendant, and 
fled. The attendant called the assistance; 
of three or four woodmen, and thus re¬ 
moved the almost inanimate.- body of 
Huntley to a neighbouring cotthge. ^ ^' 

A surgeon was sent for, and intelUn^ 
• c 5 
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gence of the event was conveyed to 
Cheeveley. The vicar arrivedi and pray¬ 
ed over the yet insensible body. Still 
there was life, and as soon as the surgeon 
would ii31ow it, Huntley was removed to 
the vicarage. 

The execrations of all the neighbour, 
hood followed Browne. He had not 
been seen since the fatal morning. Again 
a story spread abroad, that he was se¬ 
creted in the Hall of Hellingsley^ The 
fury of the villagers began to spread. An 
inclination was shown to attack the HaU^ 
and search into its dark mysteries. 

This news was conveyed to Sir Am¬ 
brose Grey, who at that time lay ill at 
Wolstenholme. Sir Ambrose had in¬ 
fluence enough to obtain a strong pro¬ 
tection from the civil and military power 
of the county. 

Superstition aided the defence, not a 
villager could be found to approach the 
environs of this haunted mansion of a 
night. The shadowy horsemen that 
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were reported to move round it; the 
screams that were heard in the air de¬ 
terred the most sceptical, and the most 
courageous among them. 

Sometimes, in the dead of tte night, 
when the air was still, it was said, that 
up the village the name of Browne was 
distinctly heard pronounced in shrieks; 
and the words, Spare me / for the mercy 
of heaven^ spare me ! met the shuddering 
ears of listeners. 

Mr. Scudamore was so much affected 
by these stories, that he quitted his 
house, and paid a visit to a distant friend. 
He could not abide the daily and hourly 
reports brought by the servants, with so 
many particularsi, that his scepticism 
began to give way. 

The suspicions of Browne grew every 
day so much stronger, that the friends of 
the Berkeley having the aid of the af&ir 
of the duel, again applied to the govern¬ 
ment to obtain a proclamation for the 
discovery of him. Browne’s connections 
- c 6 
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were so numerous and powerful, that 
every obstacle was thrown in the way of 
such a measure. There was at length 
a tendency to grant it; but Browne’s 
friendan were privately advised to give 
him timely notice, if they knew where 
he was. 

Huntley had now recovered from his 
insensibility, and the wound was doing 
well. But as nothing was heard of Alice 
Berkeley, his mental anxiety continued as 
acute as ever. Sir Ambrose Grey would 
have visited him, if his strength had per¬ 
mitted : being unable to quit,his room, 
he sent his nephew Giles. This excel¬ 
lent young nobleman exerted himself to 
pour balm into his wounds. He brought 
a message from Sir Ambrose, to say, that 
he aban4oned Browne for ever, but that 
he feared that he was gone abroad, far 
beyond the reach of any resentment. 

He said, that he had never known his 
uncle so much affected, as by this affair: 
that bis usual firmness and undaunted 
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view of affiiirs had entirely deserted him; 
that he trembled and wept, and seemed 
alarmed at every report, and every open^ 
ing of a door. 

In the endeavour to divert the mind of ^ 
Huntley a few moments from Alice, he 
partly related to him his own passion for 
Susan Pembury. Huntley was not so 
far absorbed in himself as to feel no sur¬ 
prise. If Giles had a fault, he had al¬ 
ways considered it to be too high a value 
of aristocracy. It had seemed to him, 
that he had deemed illustrious descent of 
more importance than it was. He had 
about him a delicacy and love of ele¬ 
gance, which was almost morbid. He 
thought it strange, that he could fall so 
violently in love with a cottage girl. 

But there was evidently something 
quite out of the common courso of things 
hanging over ihe fate of the houses both 
of Grey and Berkeky. Had tiiey lived 
in the present day, we should hiave heard 
that they were worn out,* according 
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to the fashionable phrase, and that it was 
time to have new races with more energy 
and less absurdity! As to these new 
raceSi sprung from usurers, and factors, 
and jobbers, and dirty, servile, and ob¬ 
sequious placemen; and clerks turn¬ 
ed judges, and school-masters turned 
bishops, the value of this infusion of 
vigorous blood is, I confess, beyond my 
comprehension. 

It is true, that the very antiquity of a 
race does sometimes produce contortions 
and sinuosities. The numerous roots it 
has in the ground fall different ways, and 

t 

its elbowing branches push out one 
another into eccentricities and excre¬ 
scences. As far as k is sentient, it is 
trammeled by the past, and awed by the 
future. It has not the freedom of new 
houses that come unknown, with hope 
before them, and darkness behind them. 

Could Giles Grey reconcile himself to 
a spot of obscurity on a pedigree of 
hitherto unclouded lustre? This.would 
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indeed be a proof of the all-powerfulness 
of love! 

Giles would have suggested to him 
light and comfort regarding Alice, if he 
could, but his own heart misgave him 
on that most dreadful subject. In his 
mind it involved so many fates, it would 
probably end in the frightful disclosure 
of so many extraordinary mysteries; it 
would show the human character in so 
profligate and degrading a light; it might 
perhaps be so completely the downfal of 
the reputation of more than one ancient 
house; that, whatever course the afiair 
took, he saw nothing* in it but misery! 

His health, long declining, was deeply 
affected by this uneasiness. The times, 
in his opinion, were ominous. He saw 
the seeds of those disorders, which more 
than twenty years afterwards broke out 
into open rebellion. He saw the low, and 
the horrible sectaries who took advan* 
tage of the ignorant prejudices and 
passions of the low, vigilant and fe* 
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rocious to catch and exaggerate the 
faults of those above them; and he ob* 
served, with indignant disgust, the chib 
dish laxity of a government that had 
occasion to have all its cords of restraint 
strung tight. 

Sometimes he looked to the grave as 
a resting-place, to which he was desirous 
to make an early retreat. But his con¬ 
science struck him, that he ought not 
to have raised hopes in Susan which he 
could not fulfil. 

He believed Huntley to be the son of* 
Sir Ambrose, but as the want of his 
father’s marriage would prevent his suc¬ 
cession to the honours or estates, he 
could, in the event of his recovery, do 
nothing toward the preservation of the 
family. - All his reasoning could not 
overcome his hereditary prejudices so 
far, as to make him indifi[erent to the 
extinction of the male line of his family. 
There was indeed a remote branch, 
which he was not satisfied would be able 

15 
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to establish their right; about nii^hom 
indeed he felt little interest, on account 
of the imbecility of their character. 

Huntley related to Giles all which had 
occurred between him and BrowUe, and 
all which had been said about the Hall 
qf HelUngsley. Giles shook his head: he 
said, ** Surely Sir Ambrose must be op¬ 
posed to the truth of the suspicions, as far 
as concerns the Halk and you must not, 
for your own sake, for the sake of your 
future prospects from him, lightly inter* 
fere there !** 
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CHAP. IV. 

ALICE BROUGHT BACK, UNDER THE DISGUISE 
OF NIGHT) TO THE RECTORY, INSENSIBLE. —• 
HER SUBSEQUENT STATE. — DILAPIDATIONS 
AT HARDINGYILLE. 

Mk. and Mrs. Barney had worn out 
their time at the Reotoiy, since the dis¬ 
appearance of Alice, in a sort of stupe¬ 
faction of grief. The vicar of Cheeveley 
had called one afternoon upon them, and 
had been endeavouring to console them, 
when he observed from the window some 
suspicious fellows passing and repassing 
along the lane, cross the little gate that 
opened into the front court. 

He told the servants toHhe vigilant, for 
those fellows were probably in pursuit of 
no good. When he left the house, he 
noticed one of these men in a wood- 
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walki iiot far distant; but the stranger 
avoided hiin« 

*A very :dark evening came 00, and the 
servants beard whistles in the road that 
led from the forest, and the trampling of 
animals; but they were afraid to stir out 
of doors. At length a loud whistle was 
heard at the back-door, and one of the 
servants was called by her name* It was 
long before she had the courage to move, 
and then she went, accompanied by the 
other maid. 

As the door opened, all was still.—* 
Candles were in their hands. A figure, 
wrapped in a thick cloak, seenied to lie 
upon a stand placed cross the door. One 
of the women shrieked; the other had 
more courage. The figure gently moved; 
it seemed a person sick. The light was 
brought fearfully towards the' face — 
** Mercy of Heaven P* exclaimed the 
woman almost in a scream, ** it is the 
Lady Alice herself P* 

The whole house was roused.—* She 
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breathed, but slie opened not her eyes f 
and she had the ghastly pallidness of 
death upon her. They earned her‘'to 
her chamber, and put her to bed; but 
she was insensible. The best medical 
advice that ^ could be procured was 
sent for. 

When she lifted her eyelids, she took 
no notice; but sometimes muttered 
feebly and incoherently to herself. The 
only chance intimated was to be derived 
from extreme quiet. 

The earliest intelligence was given to 
Huntley, who, yet weak and • in an early 
stage of recovery, could not be resti*ained 
from coming to the Rectory; and by 
visiting her bed-side, where he saw her 
death-like countenance and lost under¬ 
standing, he was himself almost thrown 
back into distraction. 

In a few days, some slight amendment 
took place in Alice’s health; but her me- 
moiy.did not yet recover. Her senses 
rardl^ed, and she continued to fall into 
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frightful agitations. — but thou 
most cruel of wretches !*’ she exclaimed, 
<< what! no prayers, no entreaties touch 
thee! ~ But that cup! I say I will not 
take that cup 1 Is it poison ? O I wish 
it was! 1 know it is worse than poison! 

Where am I ? — Huntley, Huntley, wilt 
thou not stab him ? wilt thou not tear 
out that relentless tyger's heart ?’* — 
Then she gave a low shriek, and sunk 
into stupor! 

Again she would break but, — ** But 
why these bars ? why these stone-walls ? 
why this cprison-like look? why that 
eternal funeral sound, —^ that caw, caw, 
caw, and not a human voice ? why that 
clank of chains, — that heavy movement 
of iron doors on their creaking binges ? 
I have committed no crime! Is*it a 
crime to refuse communion with devils ? 

Eternal, alWighteous, all-merciful Fa¬ 
ther of the heavens, interpose against 
this triumph of Satan! —- Art thou not 
Satan, thou most horrible of^ humaoi 
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spectres! for thou hast put on an human 
shape to torment the world!” 

Sometimes it seemed to be in a dream 
that she spoke: — “ Tears, tears! — the 
tears of a crocodile 1 they move me not! 
Vows! protestations! — didst thou ever 
utter a truth in thy life ? wast thou ever 
once sincere ? — Put that horrible woman 
away! she has a serpent^s tongue. — 
Eat! O no, no! But then, alas J how 
tardy a death is it to be starved! —» 
Hardingville! thou art hastening to thy 
fall: but thou shalt not be disgraced by 
me. Come forth, ye silver crosses, and 
blast the sight of this destroyer! — Ah ! 
that dear, quiet Rectory t I shall never 
see it again! Fond, deluded aunt Bar¬ 
ney ! didst thou nurse me up for this ? 
Burst the walls, Huntley! Blow up these 
drawbridges, and doors of iron, and 
windows of stone! — Let in the air of 
|ieaven upon this scene of foul mis¬ 
deeds !” 

f ‘ ][ cannot sleep! Imps and devils grin 
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upon me! — they mock my prayera, they 
delight in my tears and my suderings I 
But, away, away! they cannot touch me^ 
I have a charm in the star« that looks 
down upon me over yonder sable grove 
of mournful trees!” ■ ■ ■■■■ 

And whose walls dost thou thus pro¬ 
fane ? who has given thee the liberty thus 
to blast them with infamy ? While the 
earth lasts. Disgrace and Horror shall sit 
brooding upon this accursed spot !** 

The medical persons said, that if 
Alice’s life should be saved, there was 
great doub]; whether her reason would 
ever be restored. Her mind had been con¬ 
vulsed by such horrors, that the efifects 
of them might probably be never obliter¬ 
ated. Her virtue had apparently with¬ 
stood all the trials to which it h^d been 
exposed ; but at the expense of her 
mental sanity. • 

Susan Pembury was now sent for to be 
her attendant. It was believed that to 
Susan’s faithful bosom might be best 
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Gommitted whatever in her wanderings 
she might disclose. 

Susan heard much which she could not 

•-i 

persuade herself to repeat to Huntley; 
nor would she have done so even to Giles 
Grey, had she had an opportunity of an 
interview with him. 

This afiair continued to be the subject 
of conversation through the county, and 
the neighbouring provinces. Various 
were the comments made upon it, and 
various the persons on whom suspicions 
were thrown. The Hail of Hellingsky 
came in for its share of odium. There 
were many whom it gratified at once to 
contemplate the misfortune of a Berkeley 
and the disgrace of a Grey* The new 
families were rapidly gaining head, and 
there had commenced an organized sys¬ 
tem of pulling down the old. 

All at Hardingville avas one black 
cloud of unbroken sorrow. Sir Oliver 
glimmered away the sad remnant of life : 
bis creditors left him a bare subsistence. 
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• The demesnes went to ruin; the {^Erk- 
pales fell; the deer straj^ed over the 
country; the walls and battletnents of 
the Hall decayed; the wind and the ridn 
found their way throngh the vaulted 
roofs.. Respect grew* cold before impo« 
vcrished revenues; .the hoary-haired rus¬ 
tic shook his heady and the young one 
went out to seek better fortunes. 

Tidings had arrived of the Heir of the 
family. He had been a wanderer, in the 
hope of repairing the sinking state of his 
house. He had fought both in Germany 
and in Italy, and had gained laurels and 
promotion; but at the expense of some 
wounds, and a broken constitution, and 
with only slight pecuniary recompense. 
He had flattered, himself that he should 
return to the seat of his ancestors, and 
spend his old age not. only in franquiltity 
but in some degree of splendour. His 
memory and his fancy pictured it to him 
yet magnificent and imposShg. The 
mouldering marks of time in fcs fair un- 
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aided operation he would have been proud 
ofl The ravages of the usurious and 
iron-hearted creditor he was not prepared 
for. Halfi perhaps the whole, of the 
value of his life-interest in the remaining 
estates, would not put back the domains 
in the state of repair in which he quitted 
them. 

Ye who have wept over a ruined 
house; ye who have felt a palsy at the 
heart at beholding the cold solitude of 
the faded hall, that was wont to be lighted 
with splendor, and ring with hospitality, 
and music, and song \ ye who have sighed 
along the choked walks, and shrunk from 
the grass-grown courts; ye who have be¬ 
held with indignant horror the insolence 
of the purse-proud citizen, issued from 
his trim villa to triumph over its devas¬ 
tation ; — ye can sympathise with the 
agonies of mind that awaited the return¬ 
ing Heir of Hardingville. 

And had Alice no sister to lament over 
her wrongs, and soothe her sorrows? 
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Alas! she had a sister, if possible, more 
permanently unhappy than herselfl She 
had been brought up in the court, and 
taken under the care of a great lady, 
too fatally known in history, while 
she was in the full tide of favour and 
glory^ This was the beautiful daughter 
of the Lord-Treasurer Suffolk, the wife 
(afterwards the divorced wife) of Essex, 
and re-married to the favourite Carr, Earl 
of Somerset. 
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CHAP. V. 

GiJrALDA BEttKELEY.—EARL AND COUNTESS OF 
somerset’s retreat.—SIR MAURICE RODNEY. 

Geralda Berkeley, who was elder than 
Alice, was scarcely less fair. Her lot 
threw her into a dissolute court, where 
all sorts of temptations surrounded her; 
and unhappily she fell to the protection 
of one who was the mo$t dissolute of the 
whole, the too celebrated Countess of 
Somerset. 

She' became involved, however un« 
justly, in the calumnies attached to this 
wretched Countess, before she had ex¬ 
perience to caution her or time to reflect. 
By some sort of fatality, therefore, or 
helpless submission to circumstances, she 
linked herself to this miserable woman^s 
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destiny, and became the companion of 
her retirement and disgrace. 

It would be difficult to make the cen- 
surers of the human character believe 
that the companion of such a being as 
the Countess of Somerset was innocent ^ 
yet, in truth, Geralda was virtuous, and 
even untainted. 

She had formed an ardent affection for 
a young nobleman of the court, who, 
when the Countess’s infamy became 
known, deserted her. She never blamed 
hiin; she thought that appearances jus* 
his conduct. 

He was a man of a high spirit, and 
had a romantic sense of the delicate 
purity which ought to belong to the- fe¬ 
male character. He was a familiar frienil 
of Giles Grey, who about the Same time 
had rescued himself from a snare, of 
which the *bitter remembrance had 
clouded the colours of his life. This, 
perhaps, had contributed to^ the suspi¬ 
cions of the lover of Geralda. 

D 3 
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In a sort of profound and devoted 
despair, she resolved to share the fate of 
her whose infamy had blasted her hopes, 
and to retire with her to the impenetrable 
obscurity, where human injustice might 
no more insult her. 

At one time the retreat was made to 
a lone farm-house, in a remote part of 
the west of England. What amuse¬ 
ments could minds so loaded as those of 
Somerset and his Countess find in such 
solitude ? They were not stripped of all 
their wealth. Somerset made gardens, 
and cut out walks, and pursued the f^ports 
of the chase and the gun, in the neigh- 
bouring forest. 

He had a friendship for Geralda, which 
the vicious course of his former life did 
not at aH taint. He even mixed a pre¬ 
sent sense of religion with the memory 
of the frightful crimes, of "which he had 
too apparently been an accomplice. 

Geralda’s tender and instructive con- 

3 « 

versation was a sort of balm to the tern- 
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pests of his mind* She always dwelt on 
mercy and charity, and on virtue of 
heart, ne^^r too late to be recovered* 
She gave herself up to a sublime and 
visionary abstraction of the soul* Somer¬ 
set was not a reader himself j but to gra¬ 
tify her, he procured books ; and one or 
two men of literary genius, whom he had 
patronised in his days of prosperity, still 
visited him in his retreat* 

The foremost of these was George 
Chapman^ the dramatic poet, and trans¬ 
lator of Homer, w^ho was enchanted with 
the intelligence, taste, eloquence, and en¬ 
thusiasm of Geralda. He knew well 
how cruelly the world had used her, and 
deeply pitied her fate* ^ 

He assisted her in her choice of books, 
and encouraged her in reading poetry, 
which abounded in elevated sentiment, 
and had a tendency to lift her above the 
frowns of fortune. He also directed her 
to many works of history, because he 
deemied that they were adapted to in- 

D 4 
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crease her fortitude^ and to accustom her 
observation to the frequent and appalling 
calamities to which every sCation was 
exposed. 

The Countess bore her fall with less 


magnanimity than her husband. She was 
by nature more light and vaig, and had 
more intrigue and less placidness about 
her ^ but Geralda had obtained an influ¬ 
ence over her mind, which perhaps was 
to be attributeilato the power of good¬ 
ness, and purity, and talent, over vicious 
and perplexed levity. 

A young man, benighted .after the 
chase, having long wandered, lost in the 
forest, had %een at length attracted by 
the lights gli|nimering from the windows 
of Somerset’s solitary retreat to direct his 
way to the house. He was admitted as 
ugliest; and having the appearance of 
a man of rank, .was introduced to the 


Earl and Countess, and Geralda. 

He soon made it known that he was 
attached to the court, and bad lately left 
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it. His.guests, who had never seen him 
before, knew that he must have been 

introduced"?there since their retirement. 

1 

He spoke of the latest court incidents ; 
but it was clear that he was not aware of 
whom he was now enjoying <the hospi¬ 
tality. Tills person was Sir Maurice 
Rbdnejf^ of an ancient family and large 
fortune in the west. The Countess ielt 
her spirits elevated by the revival of 
buried ideas, which ought to have given 
her pain. She encouraged Sir Maurice 
to relate his gossip ; and the young man 
felt himself delighted with his company. 

The Countess, faded with sorrow and 
disappointment, had yet the*' remains of 
extraordinary beauty. Nor yvece her 
powers of fascination extinct; she yet 
had them at her command, whenever she 
chose. Sir Maurice, inclined to look 
with admiration on the more girlish form 
of Geralda,^ yet hesitated at the matured 
majesty of the Countess’s figure and 
face. 
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The Countess could not refrain from 
indulging in some portion of her former 
coquetiy; yet she was not so ungenerous 
as to wish to withdraw his attentions from 
Geralda. She knew that he would be 
an advantageous alliance for her, and en¬ 
couraged his apparent admiration of her 
protegee. 

The next morning Sir Maurice quitted 
them, having, by the broader light of day, 
been at once determined in the object of 
his" preference. As this secluded family 
were not known in this neighbourhood 
by their real names, he did nqt guess by 
what celebrated persons he had been en¬ 
tertained. When he reflected on the 
conversation which had passed, the re¬ 
marks, the ton of fashion, the evident 
familiarity with the whole penetralia of 
the court, he did not doubt that these 
persons had moved in high stations; and 
he suspected that they had #>me reason 
for concealment. 

Sir Maurice had not been long absent 
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when he found that Geralda had made <i 
great impression upon his fancy* He 
had a romantic mind and a warm heart; 
blit he wanted prudence, and gave him¬ 
self too much up to whatever inclinations 
seized him. 

In the course of a fortnight, he came 
again to pay a visit to this retreat. He 
then expressed passionate love for Ge¬ 
ralda, and entreated the Countess’s leave 
to make serious proposals to her. The 
Countess advised him to be less hasty: 
she said Geralda was only to be won by 
slow and assiduous attentions; that she 
had a peculiar mind ; that her notions of 
attachment were strict; that slie was not 
“ obtrusiveand would not unsought 
be won j” that, as she would be constant 
when her affections were engaged* so she 
would be slow in engaging them. 

This, instead of damping the ardour ot 
Sir Maurice, inflamed it. The more diffi¬ 
culties he had to encounter, tlie more 
impetuous he became. Geralda was not 

. D 6 
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to be SO overcome. She had long formed 
a resolution,the result of a great 
mind, —to bury her afifections in. the 
bosom of him who had deserted her. In 
addition to her afiection for him, she had 
resolved not to subject herself to the 
chance of future reproaches for calum¬ 
nies, of which, though she ought not to 
have borne the smallest participation in 
them, she too well knew it would be im- 
possible to convince others of her entire 
innocence. 

Sir Maurice was not disagreeable to 
her; but he wanted solidity, and that 
strength of character which her taste and 
understanding led her to admire. She 
was well aware of the advantages of his 
large fortune and honourable alliances, 
and she ^blt with keenness her own de¬ 
pendent and mortifying state; but her 
resolves, which were never adopted with¬ 
out long reflection, were not easily 
shaken. 

The more she reasoned with Sir Mau- 
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rice the more he admired her. He said 
her sense^ her modesty* her virtuous sen¬ 
timents astonished him; that he had 
hitherto feared the dangers of marriage; 
that in the present case alone he was 
without a doubt. She assured him that 
she did not deserve, his compliments ; 
that as be raised his hopes extravagantly 
now* so he would be disappointed here¬ 
after. She pressed him to return to the 
court, and she was sure that he would 
alter his opinion. 

It is the comparison with the court,” 
said he* that confirms my passion. 1 
hate the women of the court: they are 
as inconstant as the wind ; and perhaps 
as dissolute* or at least as deceitful* as 
inconstant.” 

“ O, this self-deluder!” sai4 GeraUa 
to herself, how little he thinks now 
that all my jeducation has been in a 
court; and* according to his notions* in 
company of all others the most danger¬ 
ous ! I cannot disclose this to him \ yet 
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how, some future day, he would reproach 
me for it! O, light, unreflecting man! 
it is not in courts or in obscure solitudes 
that Vice or Virtue dwells! It is in the 
Heart, wherever it may be stationed, — 
surrpunded by seducing society, or nursed 
and lessoned by whispering trees.’* 

The coldness and discouragement of 
Geralda at length drove Sir Maurice 
away. He retired to an old paternal 
mansion, where he fanned his flame by 
giving full vent to his imagination, and 
by feeding upon every congenial poem 
and romance which he could And. He 

f 

had long been in the habit of writing 
amatory verses j he now composed a series 
of Odes and Sonnets, addressed to Ge¬ 
ralda. Some of them he sent to her; 
others had a warmth in them which lie 
thought would displease her. The Son¬ 
nets had the title of Diana and many of 
them may still be found in MS. col¬ 
lections: they were not without merit, 
when compared with the minor poems of 
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the day. * Geralda loved poetry; but 
these pieces were not entirely to her 
taste. She loved that which had a tone 
of more profound melancholy, mixed up 
with more moral reflection. These were 
tbo airy, too full of mere youthful ardour. 
Sir Maurice had known no sorrows^ but 
those of his own seeking. He had been 
the dandled child of fortune, — spoiled 
by indulgence, and made unhappy by 
commanding all that he wanted. 

He could not long refrain from paying 
another visit to the object who had now 
taken posi^ession of his heart. Geralda 
received him with a mild but firm reserve. 
The Countess interposed in his favour. 
Geralda said, ** My affections are not at 
my command ! I implore you to leave me 
to my destiny !** The Ck)untess apswered, 

Think of others as well as yourself. 
You see how. unhappy Sir Maurice is: 
he will work himself into a phrenzy.’* 
Lady Somerset,” she replied, ** there 
is no reason in giving myself up a victim 
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to his mint of reason ! Such irrationality 
decreases my chance of comfort as his 
future wife, and strengthens, instead of 
weakening, my objections to him. When 
he had obtained me, he would find out 
some new whim, and rave, perhaps, be¬ 
cause he could not catch the moon.” 

The Countess, who had been sent by 
Sir Maurice with a message of interces¬ 
sion, came back with a blank counte¬ 
nance. She said, ** Geralda was an ex¬ 
cellent girl } but a little too persevering, 
when she took up an opinion. She had, 
therefore, not been able to make the im¬ 
pression upon her in his favour she had 
hoped; but he must trust to time, for 
women were scarcely ever known to 
withstand importunity.” 

Time and perseverance were, of all 
things, least suited to the character of 
Sir Maurice. He was full of fire; and 
impatience was his most marked trait. 
He \rent home gloomy and dissatisfied ; 
still he could not throw from his contem- 
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plation the person and manners oi Ge- 
ralda. Be wrote her several ardent let¬ 
ters, imploring her mercy and her love* 
Her answers were mild, rational, and 
, eloquent j b^it they were not favourable 
to his suit. Still there was a charm in 
them, which continued to add fuel to his 
lire : while he lamented her coldness, he 
was filled with admiration at her virtue, 
her modesty, her talents, and her heart. 
She had the command of a fascinating 
style of language, which arose from the 
predominance of a lofty sentiment, co¬ 
loured and chastised by the highest 
degree of moral sensibility, rendered still 
more deep and touching by the sorrowf ul 
events of her life. 

On these letters Sir Maurice continued 
to brood, till his fancy got the entire 
mastery over his reason. He at length 
addressed a wijd letter to Geralda, of 
which the very violence operated addi¬ 
tionally to his prejudice. It was then 
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that Geralda took the opportunity to 
send him a final rejection of his suit. 

He received it with trembling; read 
it over twice; wrote a reply in his blood; 
then retired to his chamber, and shot# 
himself. 
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CHAP. VI. 

HUNTLEY RETURNS TO WOLSTENHOLME. — DE¬ 
SCRIPTION OF THE STATE OF HEALTH AND 
FEELINGS IN WHICH HE FINDS THE FAMILY 
OF GREY. — COURT SCANDAL. 

While Alice Berkeley’s recovery pro¬ 
ceeded so slowly, as often to leave doubts 
that it ever would be perfected, Huntley, 
impatient and worn out by daily suspense, 
resolved to execute his long-delayed re¬ 
turn to Wolstenholme. 

He was nearly well from the wound 
received in the duel with Browne; but 
still his health was delicate, and required 
care. 

When he reached the castle, all met 
him with' open arms. Even Margaret 
Grey forgot her. resentment, and treated 
him as one rescued from the grave. Sir 
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Ambrose was much broken : the ruddy 
colour of his cheeks was gone, and his 
muscular limbs began to tremble with 
debility. “My boy, Harry!” said he, 
with tears in his eyes, “ I did not think 
that I should ever look upon thee again ! 
Welcome to the Castle! Welcome to 
these old arms, my brave boy! and 
curses on that wretch, that perfidious 
wretch, who dared to shed thy precious 
blood ! But ah, brave boy, 1 know that 
even that gigantic arm of his could not 
daunt thee. Well, the villain is fled —is 
he not ? — Beyond the seas, I hear! —” 

Oiles Grey received him scarcely less 
affectionately, but more mildly. Lord 
Grey himself recovered some of his 
former energy, and warmly embraced 
him. 

But great alterations had taken place 
in the whole colour of the household at 
Wolstenholtne. All was silent, ^i^my, 
and almost desponding. Tlie bloom and 
vigour of life was gone. Hospitality had 
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become troublesome; for no one of the 
family had spirits enough to entertain 
their guests. 

There are many things attendant on 
• an ancient illustrious bouse of this class* 


which* though of course not peculiar 
from any pretended difference in the na¬ 
tive structure of the head or the heart* 
yet become so from the long operation of 
accidental associations* They have sti¬ 
muli and responsibilities appropriate to 
themselves. It is true* that they some¬ 
times rely on borrowed and reflected 
virtue: but on what do they now rely ? 
— their purse: — it will be said* on 
their merits: yet of what nature are these 
merits in the generality of cases ? Men 
who have to force their way into notice, 
from obscure birth, have generally more 
activity; but for what is that activity 


generj^y exerted but for selfish .^ds ? 

Th^^esire of family permanence is 
almost inherent in persons of the station 


of the Greys. A certain fixed presage 
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of their approaching extinction had now 
seized them. Giles felt within him the 
symptoms of decay so strong, that he 
could not contemplate his adection for 
Susan with any hope. A determined me- 
lancholyhad seized upon all his thoughts ; 
and he began to suspect that there would 
be a contest about the succession, of 
which he had a strong abhorrence. 

Sir Ambrose had for some time given 
many hints of a tendency to acknowledge 
Huntley as his son $ and Sir Ambrose was 
always so dark in all his schemes, that he 
kept the direct, honourable,-and scrupu¬ 
lous mind of Giles always in a fever. 
Nothing is more common than a wide 
difference in the characters of near mem¬ 
bers of the same family. No two ever 
differed more than those of Giles and Sir 
Ambrose. 

Lord Grey bad grown* almost indiffer¬ 
ent to terrestrial concerns. Sir Ambrose 
had given up the scheme of the marriage 
he bad intended for Margaret Grey. But 
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he seemed to be pondering in his head 
other matters regarding the future fate of 
.Huntley, which Giles could not fathom. 

Nephew Giles,” he said, ** your lot 
and mine in life have been very diflerent, 
and our tastes have been as different as 
our lots. You have often, I know, 
deemed me too turbulent and restless. 
In these days of my growing weakness 
I begin to think so myself; but your en¬ 
larged and liberal understanding will 
make great allowances for the habits of a 
younger son, with a scanty portion, edu¬ 
cated to arm^, in an age of agitation and 
adventure. My judgment is not so blinded 
as to suppose that we are entirely at the 
mercy of fortuitous circumstances: if it 
were so, virtue, I am aware, would be 
only a name; but it is certain, that’ your 
lot protected you from these temptations. 
It is probable thh you may have been 
exposed to others, from which I have 
been exempt.” Giles smiled with a pale 
assent. ” You see,” he went on, « we 
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are willing, on the verge of the grave, to 
seek out as many palliations anc^ comforts 
as we can. 1 have not accustomed my¬ 
self to the skill of a nice moraliser: it is 
too late for me to moot delicate scruples 
of conscience: my life has assuredly, 
been a very rough one; and what has 
been rough can hardly be expected to 
have been very correct. The custom of 
our family, perhaps of all other old 
families, of talking of those wlto" have 
gone before us, gives me some uneasi¬ 
ness. I may not be able to arrange af¬ 
fairs before 1 die, quite to my satisfaction. 
Some things may hereafter require an 
explanation which I cannot now give. 

I speak in reference to others, as well as 
to myself. For myself, I will not deny' 
that I *am unable to suppress that dread 
of being, spoken ill of, nay, that desire 
of being spoken well ofi after death, 
which seems so strongly implanted in our 
universal nature. I hardly dare say, 

< Speak qf me as I am /’ I need not say 
to you^ * Set dowi naught in malice !* 
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No man is proof against the arts of 
deception. I bad the vain presumption 
to think,' that 1 could not be easily de¬ 
ceived by my companions. have been 

deceived by that deep villain, Browne. 
H^is probably safe on foreign shores for 
the present; but the day perhaps may 
come, after I shall be laid in my grave, 
when, by those powers of intrigue and 
corruption, which he so supremely pos¬ 
sesses, iie may make his peace at home, 
and return. When I am gone, I know 
him two well to have any hope that he 
will refrmn irom sacrificing my memory 
to his own defence. 


“ Your good fatM^r, who so justly 
possesses your respect and affection, 


though his strength began to give way 
long before mine, will probably outlive 

I 

me. I will confess to you, that my too 
imperious temper has, through life, t£|ken 


an unjust lead of him. 1 was^ always 
conscious that his talents were far better 


than mine; but I could not refrain from 


vot. III. 
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the temptation to take advantage of the 
ductility of his temper. But ^hen I was 
doing wrong, I knew him too well to 
make him the confidant of my conduct; 
lie had a strictness of principles and of 
honour, which his ductility never made 
him compromise. I would say more to 
ease the burdens of my heart; but I 
grow faint and sick: 1 must leave the 
rest to another opportunity.” 

Huntley felt embarrassed in bis present 
abode, by every sort of anxiety and diffi¬ 
culty. The distressing memory of his 
desertion of Margaret Grey; the de¬ 
caying health, the lost spirits, and rueful 
countenance of Sir Ambrose; the suro, 
though tranquil, approach of Lord 
to the grave; the rapid decline of Giles 
in the prime of life ; and most of all, his 
profound affliction for Alice, and his 
prospect of the clouds that were inter¬ 
posed to their union, added to his utter 
deficiency in the means of future sup¬ 
port. 
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He beheld the dangerous state of 
Giles’s health with aggravated uneasi¬ 
ness, both in sympathy for one whom he 
had so much reason to be attached to, 
and from dread of the loss of a protector 
so necessary to one, who would otherwise 
be left alone and destitute in the world. 
As long as Giles should live, he could not 
want a home or a friend. There was a 
certain sort of fascination in the peculiar 
place in society held by Giles, for which, 
even if another friend could be found, no 
substitute could be afforded. I doubt if 
there be aay language which can describe 
this peculiarity, so as to make it intelli¬ 
gible to minds of the present day. It 
could not be, even in those days, under¬ 
stood by the majority. 

It was the union of his deseent, his 
name, the historical lustre of his family, 
his rank, his feudal estates, wkh amiable 
and attractive personal virtues, sobered 
and mellowed by a life of early activity 
and experience, ended in disappoint- 
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ment, and dignified retreat. The effect 
of all this was, that, while he seemed 
utterly unconscious of it himself he car* 
ried with him a weight that tranquilly, 
and without a murihur, put down all 
competition, 

Huntley knew not who, if Giles should 
die unmarried, or without issue, would 
succeed him. Having latterly indulged 
the thought, that he himself was the son 
of Sir Ambrose, it roused in him uncom¬ 
fortable feelings to be passed over in 
favour of some more remote branch, 
though he could not but suppose himself 
illegitimate. 

Giles had apparently entertained simi* 
lar sentim^ts; and they were confirmeii 
by the dark manner in which Sir Am* 
brose had lately talked to him. He was 
not without curiosity regarding what Sir 
Ambrose might have to communicate, 
but his dread was still much stronger 
than his curiosity. 

He bad yet one dr two correspondents 
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in the court. They wrote him word of 
the difficulty with which the proc^unation 
against Browne had been obtained. They 
said, that numerous strange stories of 
this affiiir were circulated in the c6urt. 
Browne’s friends had been busy in repre¬ 
senting it as a mere coihmom elopement 
of a girl that chose to be fond of him : 
but they implicated other people more 
seriously, whom these correspondents did 
not name ; but of whom the designations, 
though worded with great delicacy, gave 
the keenest alarm to the sensitive mind 
of Giles Qrey. 

One of these correspondents was un- 
iuckiiy the very nobleman who had for¬ 
merly been in love with Ger^da Berke¬ 
ley, the elder sister of Alice. It has been 
already said, that he could never recover 
from the prejudices created by Geralda’s 
intimacy with the Countess of Somerset, 
after the Countess’s conduct became bla¬ 
zoned to the world. Hcy therefore, was 
too much disposed to believe in the light- 

E 3 
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ness of Alice’s character: but he was ’ 
cautious in bis expressions, and not un¬ 
generous in his comments. 

As the Berkeleys of Hardingville had 
fallen from their splendour, and no longer 
appeared dangling in courts and palaces, 
there was little inclination to pay regard 
to their cliaracters, or consult their 
feelings or their honour. New races 
had got possession of the smiles of the 
throne; and ancient names, when they 
had not power to back them, were rather 
odious than acceptable. Many of the 
ladies commended Browne’s „ gallantry, 
and thought it a good jest to carry off a 
rural beauty, in defiance of old moulder¬ 
ing battlements and musty towers ; and 
return her back to her solitude when the 
lover was tired of her. 

Some of them were inclined to 4iet 
out on a progress to behold the seraglio, 
which Browne was said to keep in* the 
neighbourhood; in which so many of bis 
victims, willing victims, as they said, bad 
been immolated. 
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Tbetr iaventions had decked this place 
with all sorts of wild appendages. Dif¬ 
ferent descriptions were given of it 5 and 
difierent spots were pointed out for its 
situation. Among the rest, there was 
one picture so precise, as to fill Giles 
with wonder and alarm. 

It unfortunately happened, that these 
rumours did not confine the charge to 
Browne. They said, that he was but the 
imitator of older companions, who were 
content to let him continue*^ to pursue 
the game in the same spots, after their 
own strength had failed. 

Two parties had risen in the Court; 
the Brownites and the Purists; and the 
whole court wit was now i&xercised on 
this subject. The name of the Grey 
family, as well as that of the Berkeleys, 
had been drawn in. The character of Sir 
Ambrose was .given at full length in a 
ballad, full of raillery, in which he was 
called the Green old Knight of Hell- 
Hallf who had cuckolded hdlf the pea- 
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sants of the province ^ and been fa¬ 
miliar with half the peasant-girls. * Even 
Giles’s awn attachment to Susan Pem- 
bury seemed darkly alluded to. 

Giles, whose mind was already weak¬ 
ened by ill health, took this intelligence 
more to heart than became his lofty 
spirit. His pride was deeply offended : 
he remembered the Court, when it would 
not presume to take the smallest liberty 
with his name. The fawners and the 
upstarts had now got the entire upper- 
hUhid; and no respect was any longer 
paid to birth, rank, or character. But 
most of all ^as he struck with horror at 
the character drawn of his uncle. Sir 
Ambrose. However exaggerated, he had 
too many painful suspicions that some 
part of it was founded in truth. 

* See the character of Henry Haytings, of Woodlands, 
written by Lord Shaftesbuiy'. 
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CHAP. VIL 

> 

«1LES grey’s JSULOGY ON PRINCE HENRY.— 
HIS DEFENCE OF ALICE AND OF GERALDA 
BERKELEY. — IIIS ATTENDANCE AT A COUNTY 
MEETING. 

OiLEs answered these letters with a bit* 
terness which his correspondents had 
never before experienced from him. ffe 
said, that the intelligence communicated 
had filled him with horror, ifot merely on 
account of the injured virtue of Alice 
Berkeley, and the gross insults to his 
own family, but for the mean, unge¬ 
nerous, and gross character which they 
proved to belong to the Court. It was 
unworthy of a, manly or decent monarch 
to allow, much more to encourage, such 
buflboneries. He said that efery symp¬ 
tom of the times gave too strong evi« 
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donee, that some great storm was hatch¬ 
ing in the civil organization of England; 
that the Court were acting like suicides 
upon their own station; that they were 
doing all they could do, to bring the 
cause of the' kingly and aristocratical 
power into contempt. 

“ My dear, departed master!” he ex¬ 
claimed, ** how different was thy heroic, 
majestic, sagacious spirit! How didst 
thou abhor these groveling pursuits. 
Thou couldst condescend without losing 
tny dignity, and be stern without di¬ 
minishing the love for thee. It was thy 
delight to cherish the noble heart, to 
smile upon the genius that elevated the 
soul ; to encourage enterprise in gene¬ 
rous dangers, the peril of the tilt, the 
glory of gallant darings. The jester was 
thy scorn 3 the sensual profligate was^^y 
detestation. Thy bosom glowed J(<?th ro¬ 
mantic affection, and trembled before 
thfe beaitty tboO believedst to be pure. 
Ne^‘>Wdst thou * 4 iave sitftered the 
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gross humours of a factious peace to 
gather^ and gangrene, and corrupt the 
contagious body of the people* Despis* 
ing the entanglement of petty sophistries, 
even unapproachable by the sophist’s 
web ^ scorning the pedantry of learning, 
but loving the essence of its nobler 
fruits, thou hadst seen, unblencbed, the 
broad line of glory before thee; and fob 
lowed it with majestic steadiness, while 
faction and intrigue had stood cowering 
and discomfited aloof! 

“ Thou hast descended early to tfly 
tomb; the eagle-light*of thine eyes has 
closed ; and thy wings are buried inutile 
dust! The crows and the magpies tbai 
fluttered round thee are still gay beneath 
the noon-day sun. Eternal and omnt- 
scient Providence, 1 bow to thy decrees; 
but they are dark and mysterious 1” 

Giles Grey^then took up the cause 
of the Berkeleys* Having spoken with 
an eloquent enthusiasm of t|ieir anti¬ 
quity, the numerous notices :.they had 
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obUuned in history ^ and the tempests of 
time which had stripped and bared tlieir 
branches and their trunk, he came down 
to Sir. Oliver and his children... 

“ My dear/ Lord * * he said, 
“ wfaa^could induce you to permit your 
pen to speak so lightly of Alice Berkeley ? 
I thought yoii had been beyond the reach 
of the iafluen||e of the wretchedly poi¬ 
sonous air in^Mcb you live, while in at- 
t^dance upon the Court. 1 know that 
theret almost every thing is corrupt; that. 
clsi^tity and fidelity in women is a chi¬ 
mera ; that they are ready at the call qf 
wantonness; and are as often the se¬ 
ducers as the seduced. But do you be¬ 
lieve that this infection has also, in the 
same degree, contaminated the country? 
Do you believe that a girl of high mid 
ancient family, brought up in the simple 
manners of the country, with a beautiful 
person, famed for an unspotted character, 
for great talents, and great sensibility, 
supposed to have a deep attachment to a 
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young: man of'her .own ag^ would wii* 
lin^y and deceitfully el<^ with su^ a 
wretch as Browne, to whom no one ever 
saw her give a glance of eqcouri^ment, 
and to whom many have beud . her ex¬ 
press her utter abhorrence ?>:If ^*tfaere be 
no truUviu.CQurts, there is yet truth in 
the country! .. - 

“ And will not the ||^eri:MB.ent pro¬ 
ceed rigorously againsl^^lfs abandoned 
man? Instead'of rig^|iog>aa andent and 
illustrious house, oubaged Beyond ex¬ 
ample, will they add the most insuflbr- 
able insults to the encouragement of the 
most heinous injuries ? Will they palter 
with jokes, and epigrams, and songs, and 
ballads? O, utterly unendurable age! 
how sick am 1 to live under thy revolt¬ 
ing degeneracy!” ^ , 

To the other nobleman, who nad once 
been attached, to Geralda Berkeley, and 
who had suffered his subsequiiht dislike 
to the Berkeley family to bre|k out on 
this occasion^ihe was urged hyihe oppor- 
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tunity to take up the defence of the un* 
fortunate Oeralda. 

I have never, my dear friend,** he 
wrote, ** touched upon the story of your 
poor Geralda, since you thought proper 
to separate yourself from her. All appear¬ 
ances justified the * resolution you took. 
Geralda .was satisfied of the weight of 
those appearances, and submitted. But 
the consequepces of those inferences, so 
apparently well-founded, yet so really 
unjust, must not be carried too far. For 
once in your life, you have been ungene¬ 
rous ; and you provoke me, even at the 
chance of disturbing your peace, to enter 
upon Geralda*s vindication. 

** Her character is certainly a very 
singular one; and even her self-devotion 
and her virtues have confirmed the im* 
pressions against her. I will say nothing 
of the unhappy Countess of Somerset. 
We both knew her in the meridian of her 
splendour; we had reason to dread her 
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fascinations^ f<^ they were pointed at our 
beloved and honoured master, who fled 
so early from a world for which he was 
too good. After all the black crimes 
which were afterwards proved against 
her, you judged that it would be mad¬ 
ness in you, to select for life a companion 
from among those who bad lived in inti¬ 
mate familiarity with her. 

“ I have since had occasion to know 
something of Geralda; no matter how. 

I believe that she is not only untainted, 
but that she has come out perfect from 
an ordeal .of the fiercest fires. It has 
been a very strange companionship, no 
doubt, in which her youth has been passedv. 
Virtue linked with vice is at fearful odds.. 
But now and then it happens, that virtue, 
thus situated, keeps vice in awe; who 
hides her own hideous deformity before 
her. * ** 


* Milton says— 

** *Tis chastity, my brother, chastity; 

She that has tfUst, is clad in complete steel; 
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*< Geralda never blamed you. She was 
conscious that no prudent person could 
judge otherwise than you judged; but 
she kept her affection 

, Alta mente repottam. 

And knowing she cannot wash out the 
unmerited stain in this world, she is re¬ 
solved to console herself by the lofty 
sense of not having deserved it. She 
has, with a devoted despair, resolved to 


And, like a quiver’d nymph, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests, and unharbour’d heaths; 
In famous hills and sandy perilous wilds; 

Where, through the sacred rays of chastity, 

'^Ko savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity: 

Yea, there, where very desolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns, shagg*d with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with imbleuch’d majesty. 

Be it not done in pride or in presumption. 

Some say, no evil thing that walks by night, ' 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 

Blue, meagre, hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

Itiat breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 

No goblin or swart faery of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity." 


Corny s. 
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remain the companion of those, of whose 
crimes she has partaken in the obloquies, 
and, by a patient submission to the scorn 
and desertion of the world, to work out 
her way to immortality. 

“ Will you not then, my dear friend, 
feel the severe compunctions which be¬ 
long to your generous nature, when you 
find that this angelic creature is the per¬ 
son of whom your misplaced suspicions 
have gone so tar, as to extend the most 
frightful prejudices against her poor suf¬ 
fering sister, Alice ? 

** I do not mean to recal your love to 
Geralda* I believe that she would now 
reject your hand with a firm, but mild 
majesty of spirit; not from resentment. 
Never were her affections more benevo¬ 
lent than now; — but from the self-pro- 
tection which is due to both. ^ 

" I have don^. I am tired of the times, 
of their injuries, their calumnies, their 
cruelties, their degradation! 


« G. G.” 
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It happened* at this time, that Giles 
Grey was necessitated to attend two or 
three public county meetings, in which 
his rank and name threw upon him a 
prominent part His mind, at the crisis, 
was in a state of strong irritation and 
disease. He imagined that he was re¬ 
ceived with coldness; that the coun¬ 
tenances which used to meet him with 
smiles of respect and good-will, were re¬ 
served, and almost frowning. He lost 
his gaiety at once; and this re-acted 
upon those, whose looks had been the 
cause of it. 

In truth, the ton and fashion of the 
court had spread into the country. There 
were, at these meetings, the heads or 
heirs of many of the new families, who 
had been hitherto awed into outward 
civilityj whatever their inward feelings 
might be. Nothing delighted theindike 
seizing the moment of prejudice tq insult 
and abuse a superior. It was in conso- 
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nance with all the qualities of their mean 
and cowardly natures. 

When Giles returned home, he brooded 
on these things. He fancied that the 
fate of the House of Wolstenholme was 
fast approaching. He had never shown 
insolence to others, when in full posses¬ 
sion of respect, and when the tide of 
fashion was in his favour. He knew 
how valueless and empty it was. But 
still the loss of it, after possession, was 
excessively painful. It is the same with 
rank and riches; they who never have 
had them, pre not, perhaps, less happy 
than those who possess them; but to 
have had^ and then to lose them, is a posi¬ 
tive misery. 

Mingled with these complicated causes 
oft dissatisfaction and sorrow, was the 
pain that Giles felt on account of Susan 
Pembury. He. began to feel an assur¬ 
ance that the seeds of mortal decay 
were growing fast upon him. He knew 
that he had engaged the affections of 
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Susan ^ and all his feelings and princi¬ 
ples led him to abhor the thought of 
leaving her a prey to the deepest of 
griefs and disappointments. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

HUNTLEY HETISITS CIIEEV£L£Y| AND THE 

UECTORY. 

Huntley’s anxiety concurred with the 
wishes of Giles Grey to induce him to 
return to Cheeveley, that lie might go 
over to the rectory to enquire after 
Alice Berkeley, and to report, at the 
same time, tlie present state of Susan’s 
mind. 

On his arrival at Cheeveley, the re¬ 
ports he received from the vicar were 
altogether favourable; but much of the 
gossip, which had created such unhap¬ 
piness at Wolstenholme, having reached 
the vicar’s ears,* it created an embar¬ 
rassment in the conversation with Hunt- 
ley, which excited the curiosity of th^ 
latter. 
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Three things especially created a re¬ 
serve in the vicar’s communications: the 
allusions to the Grey family; to the Hall 
of Hellingsley ^ and the name of elope" 
. ment given to Alice’s disappearance, as 
if she had ^een a willing party to it. 
Two, at least, of these things, if hinted 
to Huntley, would, he knew, make him 
rave. The other had but too much en¬ 
tered into his own suspicions. 

Huntley was the next day admitted 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bainey, and was assured 
that Alice’s health was very slowly, but 
gradually re-establishing itself; but that, 
as her very preservation depended on the 
most perfect quiet, and as the slightest 
relapse would leave no hopes, neither he 
nor any one else could be permitted to 
see her. 

Huntley then asked leave to speak to 
her attendant, Susan Pembury. This 
was granted. Susan was called down; 
and soon afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ney quitted the room. 
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Huntley had not seen her before. Su¬ 
san started, as she entered the parlour. 
It was the strong likeness to Giles Grey 
which struck her. Huntley did not start; 
but his eyes glowed at her beauty. He 
asked after Alice with embarrassed im¬ 
patience. 

“ I hope she is recovering, Mr. Hunt- 
ley ; but it has been a sad time, which 
nothing but her heavenly disposition 
could overcome.” 

Are her spirits tranquillized ?” 

They are beginning to grow less un- 
tranquil.” “ 

« Docs she talk of what has past?’«^ 
Only when she mutters in her sleep.” 

** Can you form guesses to account for 
this horrible affair ?” 

“ Only little fragments j not enough 
to venture a conjecture on the whole.” 

“ Can you §ive me no Information 
that may appease my curiosity ?” 

** 1 really, Sir^ am unable at present to 
satisfy you; but you may place the fullest 
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confidence in ttie, that whatever is for the 
mutual happiness of my dear Lady Alice 
and you, shall have my fervent prayers, 
and all the services and efforts that 
such an insignificant being as 1 am, can 
give,** 

Huntley thanked her with fervour : he 
saw that it was in vain to press the mat¬ 
ter farther at the present moment. An¬ 
other task now awaited him, not quite so 
interesting to himself, but in which he 
would have been truly ungenerous if he 
had not felt an ardent wish to do good. 

** You are, I understand, ^a native of 
Hardingville,** he said. 

I was born in that dear park,’’ she 
answered; “ and my life and services, 
and those of all my forefathers, as far as 
we can trace, have been bound to the 
Berkeleys.” 

“ They have been lucky in breeding 
flowers of such extraordinary beauty.” 

Susan blushed, and cried, Spare me 
fUtteiy, Mr, Huntley; jt has cost me 
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too much already* I have bisarjS it from 
a voice and looks so like youirs, that X 
entreat you not to ren\i)3d me> of it/* 
Why should you not be reminded of 

it ?” 

“ Because it was wicked and mad in 
me to listen to it/* 

To whom do you allude ?’* 

You cannot mistake the person to 
whom I allude. Is there not a person in 
the world whom every one mistakes for 
vou ?” 

And why then wicked and mad?** 

“ O, you know too well; you know 
too well. Do not mock at me : he is far 
too high for me.” 

« But he is good, Susan, and he would 
not deceive you/* 

1 know that he is more than good. 
He is the most perfect of hum^n beings: 
but this it is which increases my distance 
and my despair/* 

“ You seem to be yourself the per¬ 
fection wKich you attribute to others. 

F 
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You know how to judge of him, es hi 
of you,” 

<< My own hopes and affections have 
not so far blinded me, as to be unaMrare 
of the difficulties in which he is placed. 
I am conscious that he has duties to his 
family, as well as to himself and others, 
to perform.” 

Alas!” cried Huntley, he is sur¬ 
rounded by difficulties, which his regard 
for others creates.” 

Susan tur4^ very pale. 

** I do not wonder at his taste,” added 
Huntley, wishing to console her. She 
dropped a tear. 

** I wish,” said she, I had never 
been at the fair at Norton-Berkeley.” 

« Wiy so ?” 

” O, you know too well!” she ex- 
claimed, her whole iace in a sufRi^fon of 
scarlet; ” you know too well!” 

Alas! Susan,” answered Huhtley, 

we are aH born to sorrows. Wh'erevdt 
natuie offers us the means of h£(t>pine^,' 





tber^ the. (iroissfs of society defeat it. 
But let us hope, dear Susan 1 if beautgf 
and merit can command happiness, ymt 
will he sure to pbtain it.’^ 

He kissed her hand, implored hi^r to 
continue her attentions to Alice, and" 
departed. 

The next day he returned to Wplsten* 
holme. He related to Giles Grey^ his 
interview with Susan^ who was on the 
whole satisfied with what had occurred; 
and commended the 
which Huntley had 
versation. 

0 

It was apparent to Huntley that Giles 


prudei)t mailer in 

condui^d the cdki* 

. 


was descending into the last stage of a 
consunnption., To encourage, therefore, 
his passion for Susan would have been 


in the highest degree culpable. It must 
be confessed, that his pride a little in* 
creased the disinclination. From the 
course of his education, he instinctively, 
and v^itlmut being able to assign a reason 
fpr it,identified himself with |he pros* 

.. F ^ 
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perity and tbe events of the house of 
Grey. He knew that no beauty, nor 
merits could, in the eyes of the world, 
prevent the effect of degradation to the 
family from such an alliance. He knew, 
also, the rage into which it would put all 
the other members of the.family: and, 
though it might appear to others too 
contemptible a trifle to operate, he knew 
that the supposed degradation would be 
aggravated in the opinion of the Greys, 
by the fact^ pf Susan being the daugh- 
ter of *a game-keeper of the Home of 
Berkeley. ,, 

Yet he lamented that the male line of 
the family might probably become ex¬ 
tinct. It seemed as if a fate hung over 
the Greys. The last of the Lords Grey, 
of Wilton *, had lately died in the Tower, 
having remained there many years a pri¬ 
soner for his share in Raleigh’s plot. 

He was son of Arthur Lord Grey, of Wilton, K. G.; 
tni;i patron of Spraser. His sister mArried Sir Rowland 

f gerton. His aunt, Elizabeth Grey, married Johu 
rydges, Lord C^andos, who died 1557, 
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CHAP. IX. 

(ilLES GUEY DIES.—A CHARACTEB OF HIM; AND 

EPITAPH. 

All the family of Grey, and every in¬ 
habitant of the Castle of Wolstenholme, 
at length became alarmed by the grow¬ 
ing debility and death^ke looks of Giles 

K 

Grey. The uneasiness of his mind had 
aggrava^d the malady under which be 
was decaying. 

He died on the l23d October, 1620, 
at the age of twenty-four, with a more 
general lamentation, not only of his fa¬ 
mily, but of the whole county, and seve¬ 
ral of the most illustrious persons of the 
nation, than bad almost ever been re* 
membered. 

If I could draw characters in the 
manner of Lord Clarendon,^ I might 

F 3 
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jtniaice of Giey a more ItciautiAil 
portrait almost than any Whidh his Vivid 
pencil has delineated. ' 

Giles Grey, as the ooly son of an an¬ 
cient baron, of high alliances, and a 
s|>reading fbudal territory, himself en¬ 
dowed by nature with the most amiable 
virtues of the hearty an intellectual ca¬ 
pacity of the nicest perception,' and tiie 
most delicate taste; a gallant spirit^^' a 
form, if somewhat too slender, full of 
expression, and ^en xnajesly r 


the world with numerous advantages ^ 
and ^as, even when x boy, ^fixed in an 
honourable post about the person of 
Henry, Prince of Wales. - 

' Early in the reign of King Jameli* the 
oM English nobility, who had ^gjKisessed 
the esteem and favour of Qnem Eliza¬ 


beth, yet continued to hold an influei!ice 
under the new order dfrtlSh^. They 
had been a good deal impoverished’by 
thd i^em Jsdbpted by therjudifen, trf’ re- 
cdMng ontei¥a!hment's from 
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ter and tpo.mj^nyy therefore, 

accepted iplace among the joe^-rcpmers 
a manner somewhat degrading to their 
dignity# But they, whp held themselves 
independent, still kept the court in awe, 
when they came to it. And aristocracy, 
at this time, still continued to possess a 
dominioa over the minds of the people, 
which it is pretended that philosophy has 
done a great benefit to mankind in since 
destroying. 

In the station and native qualities 
which thus offered to him such early 
enjoyments, it must be admitted, that^ 
however attractive, there was more evil 
than good. To be hurried into a sue*- 
cession of wasteful amusements before 
the strength of the body and the mindr^ 
is confirmed, is almost certain,, like the 
^e of the spendthrift, to bring the 
means of existence to an end before their 

y 

time. . , 

; 9j^4e8a is PQt before refl^tipp can 
tQix t^lf with those pleas^es .ifrhichi 

F -h 
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bpmte upon the senses, ^t^at^theienjby- 
ment can be either permiinenti or intense, 
or valuable. Lassitude and ennui follow 
6ver>forced exertion, and all that gives 
rest to the perception of material delight, 
is the intellectual movement that accom¬ 
panies it. 

The ladies of the court, who were al¬ 
ways flocking round the Prince, paid his 
companion, Giles Grey, the most flat¬ 
tering attentions. In truth, Giles was 
handsomer than the Prince, and had by 
nature a still happier and more interest¬ 
ing manner. He could be hardly said 
to be less high-born, as far as regarded 
the royal blood of England, for he was 
equally descended from King Henry VII. 
by his younger daughter Mary, apirried 
to the Dnke of Suflblk. 

His early attachment has been more 
than once alluded to already. The lady 
deceived him; her vanity and the oor- 
rupt intrigues of a wicked court prevailed 
over her mc^e natural passions; but siro 
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had beea; violently in love with' Gilesr»^ 
and in hee heart fiir preferred him to the 
Prince. The prince knew not that she 
wa& jadmired by Giles, and still less did 
he suspect that Giles was a favourite ot* 
hers. She carried on her schemes with 
the most consummate art; and having 
two young men of high and romantic 
spirits to deal with, who would not stoop 
to mean suspicions; and who thought, 
that, in a beautiful and sweetly-smiling 
form, most be lodged as beautiful a soul, 
she acted as a Syren, whose delusions 
held for a time an absolute dominion. 
Her inexpressibly profligate father threw 
her secretly into the arms of the prince; 
while, with equal secrecy, he was courting 
a marriage with Giles Grey. ^ 

Giles had been a companion*in some 
of the wild adventures of Sir Edward 
Herbert^ afleirivards Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, who yet was not ai great fa*' 
vourite with him, as he was farrjboo meta^ 
physical, capricious, and eccentric for 
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the'simpler miiiU -of Giles; Imd- 
maA;^ y^afs bis seb'iof in age. 

Among thb delights of bis few leisure 
hour^ was poetry. Indeed, be made a 
few ef^rts in this sort of composition 
himself, but they did not rise much abbve 


mediocrity. 'Many reasons may be as¬ 
signed for this; though he had an ardent 
fondness for poetry, and an extraordinary 
sensibility of its beauties, it must not, 
therefore be inferred that nature had 


^en him the capacity to originate it 
himself. Numerous are the minds which 


are'fnlly awake to what is falr^ or grand, 
both in that which meets the senses, and 


in that which is raised intertiially in the 
brain, by the medium of language, who 
yet, in the one case can neithef select 
nor define the leading circumstanced of 


what excites their admiration, nor bring 
them so before the fancy, wfaetl the reality 
has vanished, as to convey a picture of 
tbellu to others; nor, in the'Other tise, 
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images called forth, in their intdlects, as 
to do more than reflect the forms in the 

X ■“ 

exact shi^e and positicm presented by 
their prototypes. These persons there* 
fore have what is called taste^ but not 
gmus. 

But where the native power is pos* 
sesaed, where the qualities of genius have 
t>een indisputably conferred by nature, 
many obstacles may still be fatal to its 

development. As the fruits of the earth 

_ ' « 

are not'given by Providence in their 
true flavour and perfection without 
labour and skilful cultivation, so seldom 
are produced the due fruits of the mind 
without similar toil and discipline: images 
may course each other through the brain 
with incessant brilliancy, and fine emo¬ 
tions may rise in the heart with unex¬ 
hausted copipusness; but to seize them 
m the rigidity* of their flight, to fix them 
by language, and to commimicate the 
j^ection of :them to others is an achieve- 
ment of eytraordinary exertioti and„i^t. 
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which requires ^abstraction irotn other 
violent occupations and ambitions. 

Giles Grey was thrown too early into 
tlie fever of all that could successively 
engross his senses for this. The long 
intervals of solitude and reflection which 
are.necessary, were not permitted to his 
course of life. Whether, even if those 
intervals had been allowed, his habits 
while occupied in society, furnished the 
materials most propitious to poetry, may 
be doubted. 

It is in the sentiments which are tinged 
by sorrow and disappointmeirt, that the 
noblest tones of poetry are to be sought. 
There is a lightness in dandled anil 
feverish prosperity, which strikes the 
lyre only as if in mockery. 

When Giles retired from the couit, he 
had better opportunities of cultivating 
any iK>etical talents whibh might have 
been bestowed by* nature. But 
^effects of such a life as he had led) eton* 
iinu^ to opemte long afterwards.^. They 
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left a languor, which required perpetual 
excitement^ and a varieijr which could 
iiever settle into calmness : nor were 
his retrospects such, as were calculated 
to produce those soothing remembrances 
which are the food of poetry. 

Is not then a superb feudal castle in 
tlie country, a large domain, the chief* 
tainship of an illustrious family, and 
ancient honour; respect, love, hospi* 
tality, country amusements;—**are not all 
these food for poetry ? Perhaps by the 
very degree to which they are calculated 
to make an amiable mind happy, they 
weaken the stimulus of exertion by con¬ 
tenting it with the pleasures of existence. 

It is not by a state of tranquillity, but 
of emotion, that the muse is most in¬ 
spired. In the violent stir of all those 
various powers of intellect with which 
the poet is endowed, hisr reflections com¬ 
bine themselves in double forde with the 
visible, and the invisible; iirith matter 
and * with spirit; . with the o pasl^ the 
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elements of aature ait Uke tbe voices of 
a Divinity*. The soar oi the winds and 
the waves, the lonely sounds that travel 
^ midnight darkness, the hum. of the 
air under the noon>day sun, the whisper 
of leaves^ the murmur Qf:gentle rivers, 
the verdure and the dowers of summer, 
and Uie sid>lime desolation of winter, 
mingle tlimnselves up with the workings 
of bis thoughts, colour his creations, 
and receive a character from his mind, 
to which common eyes and understand* 
ings are utter strangers. 

- Death unhappily removed' Giles Grey 
from the world before he had arrived at 
that maturity of age, at which the intel¬ 
lectual powers display themselves with 
most energy. As soon as. his mental 
fimukies begui to settle into some order, 
fiwmthe continued effects icf* the quiet 
produced by his retreat, a s^ies of family 
dflOda 8Bd> disturbances, brought on a 
new' ■wvt'.'of drstfaction;; Then .came ;the 
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declk}^) which mikle fittil ^^arages 
on a frame eriginalty delieate. ' ' 

About the time when-the fever of this 
deceitful complaint b^n^ he had com* 
menced a new sort oi interest in the 
study of poetry. With e lofty excursive 
spirit, incapable of interesting himself 
about trifles of any kind, he bad nau* 
seated the petty conceits of minor in* 
genuity, which the great and little vtdgar 
mistake for poetical merit: eofnes of 
verses of court>gallantry, epigtiams, and 
vapid songs} and tinsal, or fhlsome paj> 
negyrics. * George Chapman had dis* 
cussed with him the great ends: of 
poetry; and all bis fear now was, that 
it was above bis reach; not’below his 
ambition. 

It seemed, as if he had waked into a 
new world; as if a film bad been with¬ 
drawn from his eyes; or a veil had been 
burst, that lei in a' new credticm-^tomn 
him. He now perceived, that poetry 
united in itsdf the highest t^edea dr 
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moral pbilo80]4r}y with an association to 
more exalted, and more briUiant ordors 
of existence. . He saw that they who 
possessed this faculty^ had a command 
of enjoyments, which neither rank nor 
wealth could give; and that things were 
clothed with colours in their eyes, whicli 
the vulgar sight could not observe. 

Chapman was not himself always a 
happy example of his own theor}\ He 
was laboured, and often turgid } catch¬ 
ing transient flashes of light amid sur¬ 
rounding and returning darkness ; but 
Giles Grey understood and acknow¬ 
ledged the soundness and gratideur of 
this theory. The scenes of nature, the 
charms of the visble world, make their 
strong impressions by the aid of the 
mournful passions ~ of regret, and soi - 
row, and alarm.* 

•7 

* Since this was written, a passage of Mad. De btaci, 
viuri^ from th^ yet on the same prineiple, has met the 
author's eye; ‘ 

** Corinne n* ^prouva que de la tristesse (eft traversant 
la Tofcikft^;) tolites ces boaiit^t de la campagn^, qtii 
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Giles now accustomed w 

nurse that’ pensive melancholy which is 
the result of a synipatlietic musing oit 
the misfortunes of fallen hiimdnit}\«^H*e 
saw only the grandeur and more sombre 
views of nature; he delighted in the" 
storm, and the wintry dreariness. When 
the tempest came on, he was wrapped in 
profound thought by the roar of the 
blasts of the forest; and he would heii 
the gathering of the clouds, the black* 
ness of the sky, and the floods of dark 
drenching rain; through which, after 
a chase amid the wildest of the woodland 
demesnes, he could return fatigued to 
Wolstenholme, and, withdrawing alone 
to his apartment, spend the evening in 
reflection, and fancy. 

But it is long before the ideas form 
themselves into that just proportion be-- 


ravRicnt cnlvree dans un autre temps^ la r^plissaieiit de 
melancolie. Combien est terrible^ dit Milton, le dij^espoir 
(jue cet air ti doux ne cedme pas, 11 faut aniour ou la 
rcligioQ pour gouter la nature.*' Corimft 19. 21^.; 
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^tirejm -iiDAgeQ’^AQd-aent-iment* into that 
iiafpy^xseleotion of aasoiciationsf -which, 
whil^.rithey are most striking and pie- 
tiiresque, are, at the same time, most 
true; 4>{ whicli the reader adtmres the 
exactness, while he is surprised hy the 
IHkvelty. 

.. This discipline of the mind, though 
iiegUB, was soon interrupted, not only 
by the petty attentions of ceremony mid 
service^ to which his representative rank 
io a feudal castle hourly and idmost mo¬ 
mentarily exposed him; but by the 
malady, which now began •^to fix upon 
him. 

It has been said, that genius is para¬ 
mount to all external circumstances; 
.and numerous examples seem to favour 
this opinion, such as Tasso, Spenser, 
Chatterton, &c. But it does not follow, 
that, if adversity cannot conquer genius, 
•rank and proqMirity cannot enfeeble it. 

- There was a friend of the family*, in 
whom this new turn, taken up sO' ibndly 
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hfy Giles eeoserf great tegm 4ttnd 
lainentation.' He was one of4bose^meii^ 
wbo have the credit of {>ossea£ing* what 
, is called ejtcellent common i^me. It is 
not easy to define precisely what is 
meant by these words, common sense. 
The most general acceptation of them 
seems to be, a habit ci judging, in the 
common afiairs of life, prudently for the 
interest of the individmd's own jAiticidar 
case; and an exclusion of any consider- 
ation, speculative or general ^ but more 
especially an exclusion of all fancy and 
every thing ideal. These men are there¬ 
fore in the habit of considering poetry 
as not merely useless, but mischievous; 
and, what is more absurd still, as chiidkh. 
How the application of this last epithet 
suggested itself to them, it may be dit^ 
ficult to guess, unless from having ob¬ 
served that the fancy of children is 
stronger than their reason $ |ind there¬ 
fore, interring that all fancy is childish, 
eveti when it forms the lamp of reason* 
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This man, who had lived in tlie world, 
and with some credit, at least as far as 
his own advance in life was concerned, 
lamented in bitter terms the seductive 

ff 

pursuits encouraged in Giles Grey, by 
George Chapman. He ventured, in his 
blindness to assert, that they were un- 
W’orthy of a man of rank, whose mind 
ought to be cast in what he called a more 
solid mould; and whose understanding 
ought to be more directed to practical 
affairs. Such men believe nothing real, 
but what they can see, and hear, and 
touch. 

This Knight and Baronet, (for he was 
both; standing one of the very first in 
the original list of this latter order,) tlii? 
gentlemen of excellent common sense, 
\yould, Jf^he had been apprised of it, 
have had better reason to complain of 
the interference of George Chapman on 
another point. 

George had endeavoured to promote 
a marriage between Giles Grey and 
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Geralda Berkeley, Sure of hn pUQty, 
and of the utter injustice of the 
lumnies by which she had suffered; in 

f f I i • 

admiration of her fine understanding* and 
her exalted moral feelings, he thought 
he should effectuate the happiness of 
both by tins union of two so well suited 
by nature; but he did not duly appre¬ 
ciate tlie extreme delicacy of sentiment 
which ruled over the bosom of each of 

I 

them. Giles could never reconcile him¬ 
self' to take the woman whom his friend 
had rejected; and Geralda, in addition 
to the fidehty of heart, which she had 
devoted to another, resolved never to 
expose licrself to the chance of the in¬ 
fluence of the prejudices which had once 
been excited against her. 

Giles Grey made no will: for he ha3 
little to dispose of in his own right. But 
a few days before he died, perceiving 
the symptoms of his approaching fate, he 
wrote a paper of private directions, ad- 





dr^8B«d to of v^hid^ jtbftiaUowrn 

iqg are ejects : . 

“ You, my dear Huntley, will receive 
mjf. dying wishes with kindness; and 
execute them to the utmost of your 
foy^^ with fidelity. Many things,hang 
heavy on my heart at tliis awful crisis. 
The ^ry of Susan Pembury has been 
committed to your . confidence. You 
have seen her, and can therefore believe, 
tbtd she is as beautiful and innocent as 
I have represented her to you; but I 
am afraid, that 1 shall have been the 
cause .of misery to her, for which I can 
make her no recompense. Make it my 
dying request to my fatlier, that he will 
make such a decent settlement upon her, 
as, shall at least remove her from servi-> 
tilde and dependence. 

<* There are many other matters, wMch 
1 should wish to disburden my mind 
upon; but I have not the courage. 1 
hay^. n^y fe^m for you all; an4; I Am 
too sadly impressed with the presagf, 
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plained, which, if living, I 

have'had the fortitudb to endurei'^' ’ 

* ^ 

this solemn hour of apptbadui^' 
dissolution^ I survey my nurnerous'iflmlll 
with'deep regret; but with Vcalin,^ 
though humble confidence of mei^iiy* It 
only look with satisfaction on the fhw 
good deeds I may have done. 1' khovt 
what my heart and sentiments were iti 
the jnidst of a depraved court; and 
though they then often excited a bard 
ridicule, yet, as they were then as full df 
pleasure, a& 1 believed them to ’ be of 

i 

rectitude, so now the memory of them 
fills me with a glow of self-approbation,' 
which far exceeds the delight of those 
happy hours. All vice is as ineftidient, 
even for momentary enjoyment, aB itis 
for future tranquillity. There s nothing 
of intense human pleasure, which is hot 
partly intellectual; and there is hotlhhg 
ofintellectual delight, which is kotiBstkitt 
whh vice. 
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are not permitted gre^^t fel!^ity> or^en 
high virtue, through any crthe^ niediuni. 
1 know from experience, that the joys 
of station and riches are poor indeed 
without it; they soon pallsatiate : 
they can command nothing of what con¬ 
stitutes the food and occupation of the 
higher part of our being here. 

I do not deeply lament my depar¬ 
ture hence. Troubles have beseU me, 
which, though they may appear fanciful 
to others, have been tioily afflicting to 
me. Yet when I had commenced a new 
course of life, and found my intellects in 
a state of rapid improvement; when 
every day oi)ened new scenes upon me, 
and made me see the old in a new point 
of vicLW ; when an admission to the 
moral beauties of this mysterious exi.st. 
ence raised it both in my estimation, 
and in my faculty of enjoyment; when 
1 had flattered myself, that, by continued 
labour in this course, I might send down 

3 
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my napie for fw btttei’ pos- 

aesuooB t^aQ... ti^es . «nd jf^rritorie^ 1 
should have beat, gtst^ul if k had beea 
the will of Providence, that I should have 
remained a little longer in this mingled 
world, of pleasures and sorrows.”. 


In the chapel of Wolstenholme, was 
erected a handsome monument of max. 

A 

ble»with the figure in armour, well sculp« 
lured, kneeling at a desk, in a praying 
attitude, with numerous armorial decor¬ 
ations, which was destroyed in the grand 
rebellion, when the whole chapel was de¬ 
spoiled, and le^ a shell, roofless,, and 
with bare walls/ The epitaph inscribed 
upon it was in the following words: 

* Here lies the body of 

the Honourable Giles Gbey, 
only son and heir-apparent of 
. The Right Honourable the Lord Geby <|f the Wye, 
who died at this Castle of Wolstenholini^ 
on the SSd day of October, 
aged 24 years. 
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He was of the -bedchafliber 
to the late renowned and glorious Prince 
H. R. H. Heniy Prince of Wales. 

He died to the uniirerral sonrow.of his 
relations, his friends, the county, and the nation. 
As amiable, as he was virtuous; as wise, 
as he was ingenuous ; 

Blagant in form; eloquent in tongues 
Gallant, generous, moral, r^^^ous; 

Once the delight of the gay; 
since the oracle of the grave ; 
admired by the old ; 
beloved by the young. 

O death! 

howcruel wasthy victory ! 

How early didst thou snatch him 
from afflicted mortals! 
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CHAP. X. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF GILES GREY. 
•—COMMENCEMENT OF THE LAST ILLNESS 
OF SIR AMBROSE.— CONFESSIONS REGARD¬ 
ING HIS FORMER COURSE OF LIFE. 


Gtrief, and lamentation, and disease, 
seemed now to brood over the towers of* 
Wolstenholme. The heir, the glory of 
his house, the flower of the Greys, had 
gone prematurely to his tomb! All at 
first were stunned with this blow of 
fate; the deep and wide effects of it 
were only slowly to be developed* It is 
not at first that the extent of real depri¬ 
vations of this kind is perceived. ' 

When a family loses some illustrious 
member of it, it mourns, as It must do, 
when a nearly connected amiable being 
descends into the grave. It is not at 

G 3 
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that moment willing even to guess how 
much of its cxmsequence depends on the 
lustre of that departed being. When the 
evening son sinks behind the wave of the 
west, the glory of his rays remains a few 
minutes after he is gone in all its splen> 
dour: it is after a pause, that the dark* 
ness and the chill comes on. 

The rich banners that waved in the 
chapel, the gorgeous ornaments of cbiv> 
airy; the blue bars, quartered with Berke¬ 
ley and PUmtagenet, and Tudor, and Bran¬ 
don, and Clifford, and numerous others, 
made a rich heraldrical display, which, 
when the occasion of it was considered, 
contrasted strangely with the deep deso¬ 
lation of the heart. Men of genius, or of 
moral sensibility, came from many dis¬ 
tant parts to viidt the grave. Some of 
the nmghbouring nobles and gentry,, who, 
though they had admired tGileSi bad suf-* 

fered too much human leaven to mix with 

• ^ 

their admiration, now felt the most p^- 
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found and unqualified regret for hitn. 
All agreed that they 

** ahotild never look u|K>n his like agiun.’* 

Many who bad been jealous of the 
Greys, now that they thought they saw 
them about to be extinguished, began to 
see that this event would only let in some 
tyrant of an upstart race to domineer 
over them. 

Lord Grey’s faculties were now almost 
entirely gone. He scarcely seemed sen¬ 
sible of the unspeakable loss he had suf¬ 
fered. Siii^ Ambrose, still in possession 
of his faculties, felt it as a terrible blow 
on that prosperity of the house of Grey, 
which, however hard his afiections might 
be, was twined with all the strongest 
emotions of his heart. His pride and 
ambition were mortified ^ and, above all, 
in the death of Giles, there was torn from 
him a sort of sheet-anchor produced by 
the virtue and benevolence of liis nephew* 
Whenever he thought of his own doubt- 
• G 5 
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ful fame, lie had looked to the virtue of 
Giles to redeem him. 

All these aggravated causes of sorrow 
and regreti to one who had already begun 
to yield to the effects of age, disease, and 
uneasiness, began to ttiake frightful in¬ 
roads upon the vigorous constitution of 
Sir Ambrose. 

His life had not been such as makes a 
death-bed smooth. He had scarcely 
known a day’s illness, till the commence- 
of that which was now in its progress. 
Providence seemed to have permitted 
him to go on in the career of Ms pleasures, 
without giving him the opportunity of 
being warned by the reflections which 
occasional attacks on health produce. 
A hale frame of body, combined with 
his habitual pursuits, had enabled him to 
pass his life in violent exercise, crowned 
by riotous hospitality, an() the indulgence 
of* all his appetites. He wais the most 
vigorous and the most skilful sportsman 
of his day. In hawking and in hunting, 
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he had .no ^qual, in his own and in all 
the neighbouring counties. He rode the 
fleetest horsesi and had the best breed of 
them in the kingdom. 

His talents were naturally quick,, 
acute, and sagacious; but they had re¬ 
ceived no cultivation. His great animal 
spirits, his repartees, his wit; the air of 
nobility, which he had caught from his 
birth, and his boyhood ; the gallantry of 
his person, the ruddiness of health which 
glowed in his hardy cheeks, ail won him 
an unopposed way, wherever he chose 
to make his progress. 

The character for eccentricity and 
whim in his manner of living at the 
Hail qfHelUngsiey^ which excluded the 
admission of all society there, except a 
few of his own boon companions,^; was no 
obstacle to his own access to other houses, 
especially as af the Castle of Wolsten- 
holme be had always a table# to which 
he might invite , any whom hp chose. 

But now all these resources of his for* 

• G 4 
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mer life failed. The terrors of death 
showed all the pleasures of this world 
in a very difierent light. He con¬ 
tinually called Huntley to his bed¬ 
side. He said: 1 ^ve taken you under 

^ my protection from your birth. You 

t ve nobody to look to but me. Poor 
y! what can I do for you ? You see 
the House of Wolstenbolme is at its ex¬ 
tremity ! — A fate hangs over it! Ah, 
dear, excellent Giles I departed hero, 
and angel, look down upon us! look 
down upon us! Let thy virtues intercede 
tor thy wretched uncle! But, Huntley, 
I have much to tell thee; yet I cannot 
tell it, till I am better.’’ 

Huntley dared not seek to hasten the 
gratification of his own curiosity at the 
expence of adding to the agitations of Sir 
Ambrose. The next day, Sir Ambrose 
resumed his conversations. 

* •• It was early,” said he, h that 1 be- 
gast to ^entcr the eventful scapes of life. 
L was with the English: the 
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Netheriandst? when, ^oor Sir Philip Syd¬ 
ney ifeceived his mortal blow* 1 saw him 
carried dff the field f and I saw him give 
the cup of water to the dying soldien I 
fought in Ireland a^nst many of the 

rebellions of those then barbarous p^pie* 

* 

But; my^ favourite adventures were thos^ 
of Naval Discovery. We were large par¬ 
ties of us, younger brothers of some of 
the best families in the kingdom; and we 
always hoped to make money enough to 
spend freely in our country amusements, 
when we got home. 

** I must*confess, we were a wild set; 
we feared not God or man. We belong¬ 
ed to diiierent counties; and we laid 
sehemes for communication, and for the 
arrangement of our pleasures^ which 1 
now look back upon with horror. We 
obtained a grsmt of a tract of land in Vir¬ 
ginia, in which we settled a.;few of our 
most desperate followers, such as had no 
desifo to go bick to Enghmd* i W-e kept 
up constant commutticaticm wilfa tbisset- 
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tleifnent ^ and here was the depdt and re¬ 
fuge of our most hazardous schemes. 

** After one of these expeditions, I 
purchased the Hall of HelUngshy^ which 
I chose from its propinquity to the forest, 
and at the same time from its not being 
^conveniently near Wolstenholme. Most 
of my companions either bought or hired 
old manor-houses, in different parts of 
the kingdom, suited to our purposes, 
all in the neighbourhood of forests or 
chases; and we so arranged it as to 
have a chain of communications from one 


part of the kingdom to the other. We 
were sworn to secrecy; and not a servant 
was admitted among us to whom we 
did not give the oath. On the least sus¬ 
picion attached to any one of these, he 
was shipped off to Virginia. 

« We declared war against the parks 
and forests of all the gi eat men, whom 
whim or accident had not put under the 
protection of our favour. Above all, fe¬ 
male beauty was the prize we most sought 
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afteiv and which we were determined to 
obtain at an/ hazard, whenever our in¬ 
clinations were fixed. We have in Vir¬ 
ginia a rising generation of the best 
blood of the country, whose near rela¬ 
tionship to the great in England nobody 
suspects. 

For twenty years my table at Heli- 
ingsky has been nearly supplied by bucks 
from the park of Hardingville: and it 
is a terrible confession, which yet I 
cannot refrain from making, that my 
seraglio also has often been supplied from 
the same quarter. 

“ We practised every sort of disguise 
to carry on our pursuits. Our men were 
often sent out as to which occu¬ 

pation we took great pains to train them: 
and while all the inhabitants of the castle 
or mansion were collected together in 
attention to their tricks, another set 
seem ed the domains, and carried off such 
spoils as they chose. 

« Though not free from superstition 
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0)Mr86lves, me constantly viado use of its 

■ terrors to blkid and miidesd others. 

' *< Our course of life had not, I admit, 
the bi^er species of enjoyment, for it 
was merely sensual. * Biit as our animal 
spirhs u^re great, and oUr faeidth was 
Vigorous, ■ and we gave no leisure to re¬ 
jection to interpose itself, the time ran 
on merrily, and we rode, and ate, and 
drank, and slept with high glee. We had 
no Compunctions of conscience. The 
wothen,-whom we ruined, we had no 
pity for —we smiled at their tears; 

■ ahd' married the low to some of our 
’ tetsdnms. 

- *' On the last Monday in October of 
every year, we met in routine, at one of 
oiir residences, and spent the remainder 
cf the week together. We compared 
notes; end under some limitations, shared 
oUr plundcn^, as far as‘money 'was con- 
'cerned. We often took great booties 
without suspicion. OUr first gimVas the 
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great traveling wagg^ of merdiandize, 
whidi were passing to the large commer* 
ciai. towns, or principal annual fairs. The 
extreme dertness of our men, the man. 
ner in which th^ were armed, and their 
adroit use of those arms, the fleelness of 
their horses, the reserves they kept with* 
in call, their excellent arrangem$nto for 
the transit of such things Is th^ chose 
to ts!:e, still aided by the line of com* 
munication which they kept up through 
the kingdom, secured them from all de¬ 
tection. 

** Sometimes plans for taking a great 
prize were laid weeks, and even months, 
before-hand. To prevent the possibility 
of personal suspicion, the men were 
brought for this purpose from the most 
distant of the chain of residences, and 
sent back singly, as opportunity served, 
accoutred aS'Jivery servant^ each>with 
a led horse, and boldly travelling in the 
■broad light of day. : 
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When sitting at the table of Wols- 
tenholme, 1 used to hear the relation of 
some of these robberies, aggravated in 
every circumstance, and accompanied 
by a thousand ridiculous comments 
and conjectures, 1 was wicked enough 
to enjoy this Tragedy of Errors, and 
consider it as a Comedy to me. 1 could 
not help reflecting how little the good 
and the quiet know of what is passing in 
the world* 

“ There was the son of a nobleman, 
a partner in one of our foreign voyages, 
under Raleigh, who had been anxious to 
be admitted into our society. Luckily we 
rejected him. We did not think that he 
had sufficient discretion, and was want¬ 
ing in other qualities necessary lor the 
welfare of our association. Our prin¬ 
ciples were unquestionably very wicked j 
but we had principles of oMr own, which 
we called principles of honour, and 
which we never broke. This unliappy 
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young man, some years afterwards, com- 
mitted a highway robbery, and was 
hanged.* 

“ Our policy was so good, that, either 
t\\e government did not suspect us, or 
thought us too powerful to be attacked. 
As we had members in many of the great 
lamilics, we were always well apprized of 
the rumours at the court, and were pre¬ 
pared botli to watch and to mislead. 
Our determined enmity to the Puritan 
Faction has stood us also in good stead. 
Government had some suspicion ol’ our 
existence as a political party, and know- 
lug which way our opinions inclined, we 
had rather their good wishes than their 
fears. 

“ We have always been a great scourge 
to the Puritan Clergy, We have de- 


* Tlic son of a L«rd Sajids of the Vim? i/ras really con¬ 
victed of a highway robbery, and was hanged. I think 
it was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and that it is men¬ 
tioned by HolMtcd, 
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lighted to expose- to ridicule their, hypo* 
crisy and capt j and have repeatedly un¬ 
masked them, aud shown them in their 
true colours, under the mrat ludicrous 
circumstances, which our ingenuity and 
the terror of our movements have ef¬ 
fected. We have often taken their 
wives and daughters from them, and 
put horns upon their heads in mere 
sport. 

“ Huntley, 1 am afraid that I have 
already said a great deal too much to 
you. In these feverish hts of alternate 
despair and hope, a few minutes of inter¬ 
vening ease are followed by those so¬ 
lemn reflections, which the awfulness of 
my present state imposes. It recurs to 
'me that I am not at the sincere point of 
repentance, at .which I ought to have ar¬ 
rived, when I can look back on any part 
of the wicked course tfiat I have led, 
without unqualified horror; nay, I can¬ 
not conceal from myself, that, in re- 
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tfacin^tiiis ssd'sfory, soine of Images 
brought-back to my memotyi r^ive a 
sort of momentary pleasure, as ’oi joys 
past and to be regretted.” - 
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CHAP. XI. 

¥ 

THB CONFESolOKS OP SIR AMBROSE 
CONTINUED. 

Sir Ambrose now required a pause. He 
was quite exhausted, and spoke no more 
that day. The next day he again called 
Huntley to his bed-side. 

Huntley,” he cried, have yet 
much to say. I hope to live long enough, 
and to have strength enough to tell it. I 
I can only bring myself to let it out by 
degrees, and by gradual approaches. 

** Among the things which hang 
most heavy upon my conscience, is 
the death of a beautiful and inno¬ 
cent victim to my lawless desires. Pre¬ 
pare your mind ;to hear me with firmness 
and without hatred. A frown, even an 
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excess of* sympathy for the sufferer^ will 
stop Iffy tongue. 

** You know too well the rooted animo¬ 
sities between the houses of Grey and 
Berkeley. In me, it was aggravated by 
the perverse energy of my disposition. 
Nothing has ever delighted me like com¬ 
mitting depredations on the Park of 
Hardingville. But, alas! 1 was not 
content with committing depredations on 
the Park. 

« Twenty years ago, there existed a 
being of the Berkeley family,** of whom 
you probably never heard* Her name 
has been blotted from the pedigree, as ifi 
lovely creature, she had been a disgrace 
to it. 

** Sir Oliver had a sister El/redt very 
many years younger than himself. She 
was engaged to Sir Horace Carey, a 
young man of family, but without for¬ 
tune -f amiable and clever, butf thought¬ 
less, and deeply involved in debt. In one 
of my secret rambles through the 
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1 set my eyes upon her ; my 
glowing Mood caught fire: 1 fieverbe* 
beM any thing so beautiiul. It was for> 
buiden -firuitf and to me, the mere invit* 
ixig;for that. 1 addressed her; she knew 
me bot, for 1 was in disguise*' She 
Answered with a winning politeaesi of 
manneTf which added to her attraction* 

*< 1 in^mitly formed the resolution to 
carry her ofi^ and in a few days 1 had 
digested my plan. I made myself a 
masttt of every particular of the eitcum* 
stuices and movements of Sir Horace 
Carey; mid though 1 had a young man of 
romantic gallantry to contend with, 1 
was mot to be deterred on that account. 

“ I easily carried off Elfred, by means 
of my myrmidons, and lodged her safe 
within the walls of HeUmgsley. I had 
then. to dispose of Sir Horace Carey, 
whoj as 1 had learned, was to come the 
next morning to Hardingville; I had 
measures taken to get him arrested for 
ddtit;|raad then tome of my people, who 
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were placed m sndHish, forced him 
the hwids of the t^erifi's officers^ as if 
for the purpose of a geaerons fescue. 
Memitime we gave it out» that tbit 
rescue Was made under the direction" cl* 
Elired, and that th^ bad eU^ied to* 
gethwt -and fled beyond the seas. I 
kept him a prisoner, till we cduM oeit. 
vey him to Virgii^; and there he< died 
of grief soon afterwards. 

I had now Elfred entirely in my power. 
1 endf^voured tp recommend mysdf "to 
her -favour by every exertion, and wety 
artifice whhds Icopld use. 1 could make 
no impression upon her heart, nor even 
upon her resolution. She continued to 
resist me with scorn or with tears. Her 
resistance still inflamed my passion. - 
- M She entreated that she might have 
some female attendant on whom she 
could rely. 1* had seen, attending 
upon :her walks in HardingviUe.Park, a 
peasant, girl noti more than Meen years 
old, .tlm daughter jof one' of the pmfc. ^ 
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keepers. 1 determined. diat tiiis girl 
should be fetched to attend upon her, and 
some of mf men easily effected it iu the 
dark of die evening, without the smallest 
suspicion. 

*' Elfred was now a little easier in the 
presence of this companion. The giri 
was mi handsome brunette, and soon 
found adrairm in my household. But 
Elfred was still as resolute as ever against 
the advances of my passion. 

'< She knew my name: she had a ac>rt of 
instinctive dread of my character. That 
this cruelty to her had been committed by 
a Grey, aggravated her sufferings. She 
poured forth bitter invectives against the 
whole of our house. She called down 
the vengeance of Heaven upon us; but 
1 was insensible to all but ber beauty. 
Her fair complexion, contrasted with her 
dark eyes and dark brown bair, en* 
chanted me. She was tall, and had a 
beautifid form $ slender, but with that 
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roundness imthout which there can be 
no grace. 

« I was such A devil, that it increased 
my zest, that 1 had taken this prize 
from Sir Horace Carey. When she wept 
and invooated Carey's, name, 1 smiled 
at her tears. 

« The young brunette who attended 
her was less nice; she did not lose the 
elasticity of her spirits^ but endeavoured 
to soothe her imprisonment by listening 
to the flatteries oi the young men about 
me. We had rules of chivalry of our 
own, which were strictly observed; and 
did not interfere \nth each other beycmd 
a rivalry for the chosen female’s choice, 
Sylvam, (for so we named her,) cau^t, 
at once, the admiration of six of the 
finest spirited companions of my retinue, 
and each exerted himself to recommend 
himself to her. * 

The spirits of the girl, thus kept up* 
enalded her a little to alleviate hhose of 
Elfred. She was devoted to her mistress 
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itiik a'km4 of oathusiasm like that of re- 
ligioOf bred in her from her infancy^ with 
a rsort of superstitious reverence for the 
House of Berkeley; but this did not obli¬ 
terate her vanity and vivacity of feelings 
on her own account Nature had given 
her lively talents, even eloquence, and a 
mighty and undaunted spirit* She was 
generous and compassionate, aiid mingled 
a sense of honour With a love of pleasure. 
; I soon became acquainted with the 
qualities of her disposition, and her un¬ 
derstanding ; and had occasion for all 
my vigilance to prevent her effectuating 
the means of escape for Elfred and her- 
self. In this case, I feared the influ¬ 
ence of her fascination over her young 
lovers, j 

When, at length, she found all the 
efforts at escape which she had contrived 
useless, she struggled tv soothe the mind 
of Elfred as well as she could, but in vain. 
Elfred’s melancholy and despair grew 
every day more strong ^ her beauty faded; 



but still, in the perox^sms of hdr'wild and 
indignant grief, my hard and sensual heart 
thought her beautiful. At length, 
terrors, by intrigues, by the arts of beH, 
I prevailed over her innocence.” 

As Sir Ambrose spoke these words^ a 
shuddering came over him. He shrunk 
back on his pillow; and Huntley thought 
that he had expired. 
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CHAP. XII. 

^HGLUSION OF THE CONFESSIONS OF SIR 
AMBROSE. — HIS DEATH. 

Sir Ambrose revived : but his life con. 
tinued doubtful the remainder of the day. 
Huntley, in the meanwhile, looked back 
on all he had heard as on a dream. His 
thoughts were too complicated to allow 
him to see any thing with clearness. A 
portentous fate seemed to be hanging 
over the House of Wolstenholme. 

The loss of Giles Grey became every 
day more sensibly felt. It could scarcely 
have been believed that the death of one 
person could have made such a chasm. 
All the mournful apparatus, the insignia 
round the castle, and more epecially in 
the chapel, which memorialized his death, 
wrung the very soul of Huntley. 

Perhaps, too, he was the last male of 
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his race: yet, if he should have an 
hundred successors, none would be like 
him. 

When it was necessary to pass the cha¬ 
pel windows, Huntley always averted his 
eyes; he would have shut his ears also if 
he could, for he thought he heard the 
banners flutter and wave mournfullyt 
and imagined that he heard murmurs 
issue from them, which ran in cold shi¬ 
vering tremors to his heart. 

Sometimes he met Margaret Grey, 
as he crossed the gallery to escape from 
these images and sounds of mysterious 
sorrow. Margaret’s character had never 
showm in such exalted colours be¬ 
fore. It had been the dying request 
of Giles Grey, that Margaret should lay 
aside all resentments, and live upon terms 
of strict and placid friendship with 
Huntley. It had cost her a few days of 

convulsion, but she made the arduous 

' ■ »■ 

effort with sincerity, and conquered. She 
had already communicated this resolution 
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and its source to Huntley himself, in 
the same spirit of female heroism. 
Huntley saw this conduct in the light 
of admiration which it deserved. 

The future prospects of Margaret 
were uncertain. No inconsiderable por¬ 
tion of the estates were an ancient crown 
entail. In the wars between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, there had been 
several attainders, and restitutions, and 
reversals; but in these restitutions, the 
line of succession had been sometimes 
varied, both for honours and estates. 
Several legal opinions had been taken 
about a century before; and there was 
a good deal of* disagreement and doubt 
among them. Among the main ques¬ 
tions, was the diversity between resti¬ 
tution and reversal. If there was a com- 
plete reversal, a new line of succession 
could not be supported. 

The person who supposed himself to be 
the next distant heir-male was Reignold 
Grey \ but there were several doubts in 

16 '"' 
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his case, I know not of what kind — 
whether of descent, seniority, legitimacy, 
or attainder. 

For the reasons given, there were 
some doubts whether the Barony of Grey 
of Wye would not devolve on Margaret, 
as sister and heir to Giles. At any rate, 
she would seem to have a strong claim to 
another old dormant barony, the barony 
of Berkeley of the Wold, derived from 
the ancient marriage with the heiress 
of the Berkeleys. 

But Margaret's thoughts never dwelt 
upon these things j her whole devotion 
was fixed upon the memory of her sainted 
brother, and her desire to execute his 
injunctions. She trusted that the part 
of the property of which she could, not 
be defeated, would not only be sufficient 
for her own humbled wishes, but would 
enable her to make some provision for 
Huntley, if necessary. 

Her abode was now an house of 
mourning : her father and her uncle 
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were both dying. But in what different 
manners! The lamp of life was calmly 
and gradually decaying in the bosom of 
her excellent father. In Sir Ambrose, it 
was working out its exit by violence, in*' 
horrid convulsions. 

An intervening day was thus past. Sir 
Ambrose recovered a little strength. Hie 
next morning Huntley was again called 
to his bed-side. 

“ My dear Huntley,” he began, ** I 
have more to tell you of the sad story 
which I left off so abruptly. My dear 
Elfred, from the day that I "ruined her, 
grew still more unalterably wretched. 
My flatteries, all that I could show of 
real kindness (for I most unfeignedly 
loved her), could make no impression 
upon her. Sylvana^s attentions were 
scarcely heeded. The sorrow of her 
heart began to destroy her health and 
endanger her life. Providence interfered 
tor a little while, and miraculously pro¬ 
longed it.” Here he was convulsed. 
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In a few minutes he struggled for 
terance. “ My dear b 9 y,^' he exclaim^ 
almost inarticulatelyi ** I am wasting my 
time in words, when it seepds as if I had 
'^no time to spare. I have a deed to dp 
before I die, and 1 perceive that it must 
not be delayed. Bring me a sheet of 
paper, and a pen and ink, and let me try 
if this feeble hand can scratch a few 
words, sufficient to do my utmost towards 
making that provision for you which my 
last duty demands. Call in three of tlie 
most trusty of the servants, and let them 
be witnesses.^* 

Huntley obeyed. The paper was 
spread before him on a light desk. He 
endeavoured to grasp the pen, but his 
trembling hand could not retain it. He 
struggled again, and conveyed it to tlie 
paper: it would not obey his command, 
nor make a single legible letter. O!” 
he cried, « the hand of death is indeed 
upon me! If 1 am not better, I must 

H 4 
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leave this work undone. God in his 
mercy forgive me !** 

Huntley had retired from the room. 
The servants related to him what had 
passed. They said that the pangs of 
dissolution were apparently making rapid 
progress upon Sir Ambrose^ and that 
they thought that he had not above a 
day or two to live. 

Huntley did not cease to watch over 
him. He was still sensible; but bis 
speech began at times to fail him. To¬ 
wards evening he fell into a calm sleep, 
and passed the night so much better, that 
In the morning Huntley began to flatter 
himself that a turn in his disorder had 
taken place. His power of articulation 
had returned. 

** I have told you,” said he, “ much 
of the story of Elfred ; but there is still 
more of it which 1 wish you should know 
before 1 die. 1 told you that Providence 
had interfered for a time to delay the 
death of this beloved woman. She found 
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herself in a situation which made, her, 

« * 

even herself, wish to prolong it for a lew 
nionths. She felt that if she wished , a 
terthination to her own existence, she 
had no right over that of others not yet 
bom. 

“ She confided many of her sentiments 
to Sylvana, to whom, in the agonies of 
despair, she complained of the expecta* 
tion of giving birth to a child who might 
reproach lier with its illegitimacy. 

Sylvana, whose wits were always 
working to soothe the feelings of Elfred, 
used all her influence with those whom 
she had captivated to persuade me to 
marry this highly-injured woman, to 
whom I could make no other reparation ; 
and who, though she was sincere in her 
professions of abhorrence to me, was 
now willing to submit to this ceremony, 
for the sake of her future child. She 
said it mattered not to herself, for she 
had a certain presage that she should not 
long outKve its birth. ' 

• H 5 
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“ To this request, urged to me by 
Sylvana*s means, I obstinately and hardly, 
refused to assent. One of the most so* 
lemn vows I had ever made, confirmed 
by imprecations of the most dreadful 
curses upon me if I broke it, was never 
to marry. It was the vow of our fra¬ 
ternity. 

“ Sylvana still persisted in her scheme. 
Elfred made this request, and only this. 
In Sylvana*s sincere opinion, no other 
alleviation could prolong her life, even 
for a little while. At length I seemed to 
yield. With my habitual falsehood and 
wickedness, I resolved to arrange a pre¬ 
tended ceremony of marriage, in which 
one of my own companions, in the dis¬ 
guise of a priest, should perform the 
service. Sylvana said that she herself* 
would content herself with this compro¬ 
mise for as her principal object was to 
tranquillise Elfred’s mind, this deception 
might perhaps have that effect. She 
pointed out Richard Greene, one of the 
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household^ over whom she had most in- 
fiaence, as well calculated, from the 
confidence she could put in him,^ aqd 
from his adroitness at disguises, to act 
the priest. 

** Huntley! is it possible that I can be 
forgiven by you, when I confess to you 
that 1 suffered this mock ceremony to 
take place \ and that 1 thus^dded ano¬ 
ther degree of aggravation to my inex¬ 
pressible criminality towards the angelic 
Elfred ? O! my whole brain is on fire at 
the recollection of this turpitude! O, 
that this confession could wipe out the 
stain! How' shall I go on? You look 
ghastly, Huntley. You perceive that all 
is not yet out. You add to my terrors. 
Do not look so frightfully at me I Spare! 
spare me!” He shrieked out j fell back j 
and expired. 

Thus sunk the Greys to their tombs, 
one after another. Huntley was left 
without a protector, without a shilling of 
property, and with no certainty even 
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who was his father. Sir Ambrose was 
taken off before he could make a will, 
and before even he could tell the whole 
of a story, in which it seemed as if Hunt* 
ley’s own fate might be involved. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

RETURN OF HUNTLEY TO CHEEVELY. — VISITS 
ALICE BERKELEY. — ALICE*S NARRATIVE OF 
HER DISAPPEARANCE. 

XriE funeral of Sir Ambrose was at¬ 
tended by very opposite feelings to those 
which followed his nephew Giles to the 
grave. A simple memorial was after¬ 
wards placed against the wall of the 
chapel, to record his name, his station, 
and the date of his death. His body 
was removed, at his own particular re» 
quest, found in a memorandum-paper in 
his pocket-book, to Hellmgsley^ to be 
buried in the^ same grave with Elfred. 
in that church there yet remains a mural 
monument for him, erected many years 
afterwards by Huntley. 

Huntley could now no longer endure 
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the gloom and the recollections of Wol* 
sten holme. He retired to the tranquillity 
of that place which had witnessed the 
happy days of his childhood. The vicar 
of Cheevely received him with his usual 
benignity. 

He related to the vicar much of what 
had passed at Wolstenholrae. He yet 
did not think himself entitled to repeat 
what Sir Ambrose had confidentially re¬ 
lated to him of‘ Hellmgsley. He was 
impatient to visit the Rectory, liaving re¬ 
ceived the grateful intelligence that Alice 
was much recovered. 

As he passed the next morning from 
Cheeveley to obtain this long-wished in¬ 
terview, he could not avoid reflecting 
what a multitude of strange events he 
had passed through, since only at the dis¬ 
tance of three or four years he was ac¬ 
customed to traverse that path to the 
Rectory in his first youth. 

He had then no distinct prospects be¬ 
fore him > but he had never known mis- 
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fortunes; and the new joys of com¬ 
mencing love were sufScient to stand in 
lieu of the past and the future. He then 
had seen Alice Berkeley in the earliest 
bloom of her form, so delicate that she 
seemed almost to shrink from the visiting 
of the vernal breeze ; placid, except with 
the tremblings of first I)ope ; unconscious, 
amid the luxury of exquisite existence 
of her family misfortunes, and untouched 
by a grief of her own. The air, the 
verdure, and the flowers; the songs of 
birds, and the murmurs of the leaves, 
were all enjoyments to her. Her morn¬ 
ing rambles were full of delight, and her 
books of an evening confirmed the tran¬ 
quil certainty of bliss, which the visions 
of the morning had bestowed. 

If Providence did not in its benefi¬ 
cence thus hide from us the evils of tiie 
future, how would our fortitude be able 
to support life ? Could any one have 
guessed that in his own case so many 
extraordinary events could have been 
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crowded into so short a timo? Could 
any one have believed that Alice would 
have had to encounter the imprisonment 
of her father, the exposure of her own 
person and life to a lawless banditti, cap¬ 
tivity, miraculous escape, fever, loss of 
reason, and the jaws of death ? 

Nor was the dreadful interval on which 
he had to look back, the whole of the 
terrible contemplations which oppressed 
him. The future perhaps was yet darker 
than the past. He could see no clue by 
which this chaos of troubles was to be 
pierced. In the tremendous clouds of 
blackness that were before him, there 
was scarce the break of a glimmering ray. 

He found Alice pale, weak, and em¬ 
barrassed. She was deeply affected at 
seeing him. They both sat silent after 
the first address. After this pause, find¬ 
ing the continuance of silence too 
distressing, she said, ** We have both 
had strange disasters since we last ineti 
Huntley/' 
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** 8o Strange,” he answered, that to 
think of them makes me dizzy; but i 
am grateful to heaven to see you thus 
again, even pale as you are,” 

You have had great losses, too, at 
Wolstenholme, I understand,” she con¬ 
tinued. 

The tears trickled down Huntley’s 
cheeks. 

“ They have indeed been very, very 
severe,” he replied. “ So severe, that 1 
have hardly strength of spirits enough 
to talk of them.” 

My young and faithful companion,” 
proceeded Alice, has had an heart¬ 
breaking loss, too.” 

“ Ah! poor thing,” rejoined Huntley, 
“ it is cruel enough! but oh! would to 
God, that the loss of that excellent sainted 
being were con^ned to her! The county, 
the very nation mourns to the heart, the 
loss of that excellent and inimitable young 
man!” 

So we hear, Huntley, even in the 
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midst of the prejudices in which we live. 
The House of Berkeley itself does jus¬ 
tice to the lamented character of Giles 
Grey.** 

In the tender animation of this eulogy, 
the countenance of Alice approached to 
its former beautiful glow j such as it used 
to be in her days of health and happiness. 

“Generous Alice,’* exclaimed Hunt- 
ley, “ always generous in health, and in 
sickness, and sorrow, how would his spi¬ 
rit be soothed by such praise from your 
lips! Perhaps he watches over us, and 
may yet contribute to our future peace !** 

Huntley was impatient to learn from 
Alice’s own lips something of her late 
disaster ; but his delicacy restrained him 
from commencing '^e subject. She 
seemed willing, occasionally, to allude to 
it, but she gave no connected narrative. 
Huntley, after the stories told him by Sir 
Ambrose, was prepared for any extent of 
intended outrage; and was not without 
his secret dreads, that the person of' 
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Alice had been exposed to alTronts^ which 
his high and almost excessive regard tq 
purity, would deem fatal to his own future 
happiness. 

Alice was sagacious enough to catch a 
glimpse of what was passing in the mind 
of Huntley. 

“ You must justly wonder,** she said, 
that I say so little of the disastrous 
events which have occurred to me since 
we last met. My spirits are not yet 
strong enough for such a relation; but 
I have begun to write down a few notes 
on the subject, which, when I have finished 
them, you shall have to read.*’ 

Huntley could not be so unjust, as not 
to express himsel%qntent with this; but, 
rn truth, his heart was not really perfectly 
at ease. The remembrance of Browne 
still haunted his mind; and it, came the 
stronger upon him, because it had seemed 
to him, that Alice Iiad studiously avoided 
to mention him. 

He returned to Cheeveley; he endea* 
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vdttred to engage the Vicar io convert 
atiOnSy by which he ini^t sift his mind. 
The understanding of the Vicar was, in 
fact, completely stunned by all the stories 
that he had lately heard. Through his 
life, Sir Ambrose Grey had been to him 
a mysterious character. To himself. Sir 
Ambrose had been always kind ; but he 
carried that air of a domineering temper so 
far« and the confidence in himself so ad¬ 
ded to the native readiness of his talents, 
that he kept the Vicar in a degree of 
awe, which dazzled him away from too 

« I 

sharp a scnitiny. He always considered 
Huntley as his natural son ; and from Sir 
Ambrose he received his salary as Hunt¬ 
ley's tutor. 

When Huntley‘^Vd^ed the circum¬ 
stance of the non-completion of his will, 
arrested by the hand of death, the Vicar 
could not refrain from expressing his re¬ 
gret at this failure; because, though Lord 
Grey, on whom the property would de- 
vdve^itihjght be safely trusted to make 
restitution to Huntley, ii not rendered 
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imbecile by age, yet, under the circum* 
stances, he was non-compos of such a diar 
position. 

And what will become of the poor 
old Hall qf Hellingsley** said he, " that 
we have so many years looked down upon 
from these windows? Ah! Huntley, 
how fondly have I hoped to see you some 
day the master of that old mansion! The 
very rooks seem now to be crying out 
for a master. Hark, with what more than 
ordinary mournful tones they are dis¬ 
turbing the air! How they wheel their 
Sights with hiore than usual tumult and 
agitation 

Huntley turned pale. 


‘‘ That sad housOk” said he, ** is the 
constant torment^^ .my mind} the tire, 


perhaps, cannot purify its stains; the 
sword canned avenge them. The ghosts 
of guilty pleasures shall hover over that 
accursed village for centuries; and the 
alTrighted inhabitant^ shall hear their 

I 

shrieks of a night, and behold them bo- 
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vering over the graves by the troubled 
light of the mooo/^ 

The Vicar stared and trembled; he 
thought a sudden frenzy had seized Hunt- 
ley ; but he recollected, that among the 
tmmerous floating reports, it had been 
supposed that Alice had been carried to 
tfie Hall of Hellmgski/f and carried by 
Browne* Browne's flight had aflbrded a 
strong confirmation of his guilt. When 
the Vicar combined this with the fact of 
the duel, he had no doubt that a spice of 
jealousy lurked in Huntley's mind. 

When Huntley called on Alice the 
next day, she gave him the notes she 
promised; they were in the following 
words: 

<< In the dreadful disaster which lately 
beset me, I was so repeatedly overcome 
by terror, that I shall be often unable to 
give a connected account of this cruel 
aflair. 

I was taking one of my morning 
rambles alc^ the Brmghurst meadows. 
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and across the Broomfield lane, when 1 
saw a party of gypsies under a tent, 4tt a 
little distance, and among the rest 1 dis¬ 
tinguished the figure of Sim, I crossed 
the style, and ran; for you know I al¬ 
ways had a horror oi Sim, Some of the 
party, I suppose, ran round the opposite 
way, for they met me at the next style. 
I was instantly surrounded by them. 
Tiiey pinioned my arms, and when I 
shrieked, they forced my cloak into my 
mouth. 

“ I believe I fainted j for 1 remember 
no more, till I found myself stretched on 
a bed in a strange chamber, with little 
light j the windows barred with iron, and 
the walls hung with a frightful, dreary, 
old-fasbioned tapestry* 1 lieard a sort of 
noisy roar of merriment in Some other 
part of the house, and the movement 
and talking of women along the passage, 
that seemed to lead to my apartment. 
Then 1 heard the singing of female voices, 
and, among the rest, was a wild moumfiil 
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note, that sometimes seemed to change 
its measure suddenly and frantidy; and 
then I heard another voice cry, Hush^ 
hush! and it instantly stopped. 

** Soon afterwards, there entered my 
room a young woman, who had an af* 
fected air of gaiety in her face, and who 
asked me if she could be of any service 
to me. I had scarcely recovered ray 
senses, when she asked me this question. 
* Where am I ?’ I asked, * for God*s 
sake where am I ?’ She answered, ‘ In 
safety; make yourself easy.* *0 Heaven!’ 
I exclaimed, * How did I escape from 
those dreadful gypsies ?’ * Good people 

rescued you,* she said, * make yourself 
tranquil here.’ ‘ But why not convey 
me back to the Rectory ? Why not send 
for my uncle and aunt Barney ?* * They 
must be distant from hence ; we do not 
know their names.’ * O! send for them, 
if I am too weak to travel; send for 
them \ I will give you the direction; ~ 
and then I lolt a strange effect of my 
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ii'ight; 1 could neither recollect tlieir 
names, nor the place oi' their residence ; 
I struggled, and struggled, and still the 
names would not come j and then I fell 
into an agony of tears, and my senses 
again left me. 

“ I do not think that 1 was sensible 
any more that evening. The next thing 
I remember, which perhaps w^as the fol¬ 
lowing morning, was, liiat the same young 
w'oman, when I opened my eyes, stood 
at the foot of the bed. At first I looked 
confusedly upon her ; I could not recol¬ 
lect where I had seen her face, I thought 
1 saw, behind her, partly hid by the cur¬ 
tain, the countenances of three more 
girls, still younger, who seemed to me to 
be staring and laughing at me. I cried, 
* Who's there ? who’s there ?' and be¬ 
gan to scream. The girl Sj|id, * Calm 
yourself, you must be dreamizl^g, or you 
are light-headed.' But I plsmly heard 
the titter of the girls, and their footsteps, 
as they retreated back pujt.of ijie room. 

VOL. in. , I 
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1 Still was conscious that my senses 
were flighty j and the dreadful idea en¬ 
tered my head, that I had got into a 
private madhouse. There was no want 
of attendance or accommodation, and 
changes of elegant dress were fully sup- 
])lied to me. 

“ When I was left alone, I rose from 
my bed, and dressed myselfi as far as my 
feeble strength would allow me, that I 
might explore the room, and see if I 
could discover any means of escape. I 
could not reach the window without as¬ 
cending a chair; but here all exit was 
perfectly barred. The narrow panes of 
glass, the iron, and the stone mullions, 
would but imperfectly let me see the ob¬ 
jects without. I strove to make out some 
particular designation j for still I had 
a half-formed idea of a desire to dis¬ 
cover some mark of future identity. It 
seemed to me, as if the window looked 
into an old quadrangular court, in the 
centre of which was a dial, with w^hat 1 
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should have called scrolled gables, two on 
each side of tl^ court. It seemed to be, 
as if on the side opposite iny window was 
a large shield of arms sculptured in stone; 
and I was struck wdth the appearance of a 
singular bearing, as if ol‘ a Ser^pent twined 
round the neck and icings of an Eagle. 

“ I was so weakened by this effort, 
that I was obliged again to return to my 
bed; and there I again sunk into a de¬ 
lirium. During the next day all. was 
sucfi confusion to me, that I cannot re¬ 
call, distinctly, a single circumstance. J 
have imperfect ideas of repeated con¬ 
versations with the woman who first 
waited on me, imploring her interference 
to get me conveyed home ; but 1 was so 
weak, that I was unable to rise from my 
bed. Another day, also, I believe must 
have passed in the same manner. * 
It was, I I'emember, of ap evening, 
for it was nearly dusk, that I w£^ed with 
some recovery of my senses.. I heard 
the low tone of* voices in deep discussion, 

I 2- 
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not far from me. I listened, almost 
breathless. 1 looked, and thought I saw 
a line of light come slantingly along the 
floor, from below the tapestry opposite 
to my bed. I listened again, and the 
voices came in that direction. I then 
could make out, by degrees, something 
like the following dialogue, apparently in 
a male and female voice. 

Man. Am 1 to run these hazards for 
nothing ? 

Woman. That is the consequence of 
entering into mad schemes. 

Man. You always call my schemes 
mad. 

Woman. I call them ^vhat they are ; 
not only mad, but abominably wicked. 

Man. You are very free-spoken. 

Woman. You make me so; and vou 
shall not tie my tongue. 

Man. I wish I could tie your hands, 
and put you where you ought to be ; be¬ 
hind the Are. 

Woman. I have too many protectors 
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tor that, master; I do not doubt your 
will. 

Man. You pursue me; you dog my 
steps; you will not let me to myself. 

Woman. So I always will, when you 
are at mischief. 

Man. Do you not think yourself 
lucky, then, that I- have not put you 
down a well \ or left you carrion for the 
crow3 ? 

Woman. The devil stays your hand \ 
he would not have you hanged yet. 

Man. If I were not used to the li¬ 
cence of your tongue, and did not think 
you speak in sport, the devil himself 
should not stay my hand now. But to 
our purpose. 

« 

Woman. What purpose? 

Man. Do not give me such an arch 
frown ; you kpow, well enough, what 
purpose. 

Woman. Hear me, monster ! You shall 
as soon do that deed as pluck the moon 
from the sky! 
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Man* Well, but 1 have plucked many 
stars from the Heaven. 

Woman. Yes, devil 5 Providence, it 
seems, allows imps like you, to escape 
from below for such purposes; but you 
shall not pluck this star. 

Man. How came you, then, cunning 
one, to let me do wdiat I have done ? 

Woman. You escaped my vigilance 
for once. Alas! you did it once before. 
Never again shall you do it. 

^ Man. Come now, Mrs. Conscience, 
you know I have but a little time to stay, 
and let me make good use of it. 

Woman. Like yourself! If you pay 
the punishment, you think you cannot 
have too much of the wickedness. 

Man. Punishment, forsooth; they 
cannot punish mc^ the drivellers. France, 
Flanders, Italy ; why they are but coun¬ 
tries f or fresh game : Variety is my pas¬ 
sion. 

Woman, Destruction of innocence; 
joy in human misery is your passion, 
Satan! 
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** At these words horror came over 
me j and 1 believe I uttered a shriek. 
The persons seemed to be alarmed, and 
the conversation ceased. In a few mi¬ 
nutes, a female entered my room by the 
regular door. She was a well-dressed, 
handsome woman, towards forty, with a 
tine dark, expressive countenance. She 
held a candle in her hand, as she came 
to the bottom of my bed j and in a be¬ 
nign voice said to me, ‘ Are you ill, 
young lady — can I be ol‘ any servic^to 
you ?’ ‘ Tell me where I am,* said I j 

and why I am kept here.* ‘ Make your¬ 
self easy,’ she answered; ‘ all will be 
well j 1 will be your tutelar saint.’ I was 
comforted. * You seem to have the 
countenance of a tutelar being,’ I cried. 

‘ O! in mercy, do not deceive me!’ She 
frowned a littlg. ‘ You must not doubt 
me,* she answered. * O! I will not doubt 
you; help me, comfort mel’ I replied. 

“ Her countenance resumed its benig¬ 
nity. ‘ We all have our troubles,* she 

• j 
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said; * evil and good is in the world ^ 
they are in constant struggle with each 
other j they are in opposite persons ; they 
are in the same persons. Our only hope 
is in working out evil by good. Fate 
rules some of our actions; we can con¬ 
quer fate by others which are in our 
power.’ ^ 

“ I looked at her; I imagined that 1 
perceived something above human in this 
mysterious speech. There was a glow in 
eyes, but it chastised itself^ as 1 
looked. ‘ You seem to listen to me as 
if I were a witch,’ continued she j ‘ I am 
no witch 5 but I have heard of witches 
and devils too.’ I thought she spoke 
sharply ; I trembled. * Do not fear me,’ 
she cried, ‘ I once more assure you, that 
I am youj: friend.’ I lifted my hands, 
and exclaimed, « You will have mercy, 
then! 1 have need of mercy! speak to 
me words of consolation ! It soothes me 
to hear a voice so suited to kindness.’ 

“ Her face again blazed into a ma- 
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jestic expression. * It is hope/ she 
cried, * which leads us on ; it is fortitude, 
and the buoyancy of high thoughts* The 
tranquil, the easy, the idle, and the fortu¬ 
nate ; what are they ? the glory, and the 
virtue are not with them. To be good in 
the midst of dangers; to be good in spite 
of temptation i to redeem evil by deeds 
of brilliant merit: these are the trials 
to which the prize is allotted. Mourn 
not, fair lady, whose face and form be¬ 
speak thee of illustrious birth, that tlloii 
art now amid nameless strangers, in a 
nameless house, of an uninviting, and 
perhaps dreary and frightful aspect; there 
are deeds that cannot be told j there are 
mysteries that cannot be revealed !* 

* You gaze upon me.* She went on : 
* You may gaze safely, there -is no mis¬ 
chief in me, thpugh my course has been 
a strange one ; and my life has been as 
wild as that of the roe of the mountains/ 
The idea of the house for insanity recur¬ 
red to me j the woman had such a wan- 
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deriiig look, and her words seemed so 
eccentric; but she apparently loved to 
talk, and I had no power to silence her, 
if I would. She went on : 

‘ You have liad a bad time of it, it 
seems, since you left your home. Ah! 
there are snares lor ns all. Who is always 
on the watch ? And so ^u walked out, 
and those vagaboncl gypsies laid hold of 
you. Wild, wicked rogues I and idle, 
wanton sluts ol’ girls ! Why you ought 
to'bless this house, and these walls, lor 
your protection. You have beeii rescued 
from the fangs of relentless j)rofligacy; 
and, God willing, you shall yet ]>ass 
through the fire unhurt. The hills and 
the vallies and the woodlands, and the 
green fields, and the lone dells have seen 
us ; and they shall see ns again.’ 

“ A bugle at that moment struck up a 
shrill blast within the walls of the court, 
as it seemed; and a stentorian voice 
cried, ‘ To horse^ lads of the black belt^ 
to horse ! the yellow-stringed trumpet is in 
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the forest ; the bell of the red cap gingles: 
— away P 

“ The woman started; she leaped to 
the window, and gazed eagerly through 
it. The trampling of horses was heard. 

‘ Haste ! a voice cried, in a lower tone, 
haste! the trumpet sounds again! it ap¬ 
proaches ! awa^ lads, away /' Then the 
horses moved, and the sound as of a 
draw-bridge uplifted and then falling 
again, was heard. 

“ The woman had kept silent from 
the time of her moving to the window, 
till that moment. Then she jumped 
from the chair, dropped upon her knees, 
and with clasped hands and uplifted eyes 
exclaimed, ‘ Gracious Heaven ! and thou 
art gone at last; thou, tlie torment of 
my life, whose unwearied wickedness 
would never allow me repose; whose 
steps I have followed to avert thy mis¬ 
chiefs, till my heart ached, and my legs 
failed to carry me. I had a spell upon 

\ ti 
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thee, thou wretch, or thou hadst strangled 
me years ago!’ 

I heard all with terror; I suppose 
I swooned, for I remember no more. I 
have an idea of a burning fever in the 
night, and of all sorts of tormenting vi¬ 
sions on my brain. 

“ From that time, till the moment at 
which, on the return of my senses, I 
found myself safe in my own apartment, 
at this dear Rectory, I can give no ac¬ 
count.” 
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CHAP. XIV. 

HUNTLEY GAINS ENTRANCE INTO THE HALL OV 
HELLINGSLEY. — RELATION OF WHAT OCCURS 
TO HIM. 

This narrative left no doubt in the mind 
of Huntley, that Browne was the guilty 
person ^ and he had too much reason to 
fear that the Hall of Hellingsky was the 
scene of this outrage. 

The fate of this old mansion had seemed 
in suspence since the death of Sir Am¬ 
brose. Lord Grey had been too feeble 
to give any orders about it. It had been 
observed in the village, that the move¬ 
ments and sounds about it grew every 
day less and less ; and the numerous re¬ 
tinue that there had been reason to be¬ 
lieve had hitherto inhabited it, seemed 
very much lessened. 
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Huntley vvas in the greatest doubt and 
uneasiness how to act. He wandered 
about, wrapt in thought, between Clieeve- 
ley and the Rectory, all day long. The 
dusk sometimes came on before he had 
ended these rambles. 

It was at this period of a long walk, 
that he encountered his old acquaint¬ 
ance, Kate ike Gypsy^ about a mile from 
Cheeveley. ^ 

** Ha! brave young man,*’ she cried, 
« we are met again in a good hour.” 

Her countenance glowed j but a tear 
stood in her eye. “ Many’s the day since 
we met,” she went on, “ and many’s the 
portentous deed that has since occurred.” 

Ah Kate 1” he answered, “ Death has 
been busy among us.” “ Death, indeed,” 
said she; “ death and outrage!” “ We 
have lost friends, Kate.” “ Al yi n sooth, 
Harry Huntley, have we!' Sir^mbrose, 
Sir Ambrose! we could have better 
spared a better man.” What does the 
Hall for him now, Kate ?” “ It mourns 
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him, Harry Huntley, through all its 
courts and passages; the very dogs howl, 
and the rooks brawl for him! And all 
these wide forests and woodlands, are 
they not silent and gloomy for the loss of 
Him ? The echoes of Rhynsdale Fall, 
and of the hanging slopes of Claverdingle 
mourn him also by their solemn silence! 
Yet, Harry Huntley, be of good cheer j 
thy sun shall yet shine; itid perhaps the 
clouds may disperse from the mourning 
walls oi' Hellingsley 

“ Perhaps,” said Huntley, “ thou hast 
the spirit df divination, Kate; and canst 
tell me the secrets and mysteries that 
iiave passed within those evil-spoken 
walls ?” “ Evil has been spoken, and evil 
has been dpne,” she answered; ‘‘ but 
good shall come out of evil.” — « You 
talk darl|^ Kate,” he replied. ** Darkly, 
but not mthout meaning, iforry Hunt- 
ley.” — “ It is a meaning, without a clue 
to me, Kate.” “ When the curfew tolls, 
Harry, and the blood-hound bays 
moon, and* the bugle echoes from the 
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deU of Coverky, try thy ways, and the 
drawkidge of Hellingsley shall let thee 
pass !*’ —^ ^ Kate, thou art a good spirit! 
never yet didst thou lead me to mischief. 
I will obeyl” Peace and happiness 
go with thee, Harry Huntley, we may 
yet meet in a happier hour V* 

She kissed his hand, even with grace $ 
and stalked away, humming a song. 

Huntley, aP he returned home, re* 
fleeted deeply on what bad passed. He 
was not superstitious; but there was 
something very extraordinary in the cha¬ 
racter and conduct of Kate; there was 
something about her, that had really the 
appearance of divination. Her present 
advice concurred with the impulses of 
his own mind. He had an irresistible 
desire to explore the recesses ot'HelUngs- 
ley. Its mysteries had beea^f from a 
boy, the sources of disquiet to %im \ and 
the late disaster to Alice had increased 
, his curiosity tenfold. 

following evening, at^the time 
pf .tolling the curfew, he listened for the 
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signals; but he heard them not. An* 
other day of anxious and trembling sus¬ 
pense was passed. On that evening, when 
the curfew ended its sound, the moon 
shone bright, and the baying of a deep- 
mouthed dog was heard from the valley, 
and a bugle gave a shrill blast from the 
direction of the dell of Coverley. “ Now,** 
cried Huntley, ** is my hour! I obey 
the voice of fate !** 

It required all his fortitude to support 
him, as he descended from Cheeveley into 
the village of Hellingsley. Sometimes 
he was inclined to turn back, and some¬ 
times he imagined he saw spectres on his 
road. 

As he glided along the village as si¬ 
lently as he could, he fancied that the 
villagers watcbed and mocked at him. 

He approached the avenue : the dogs 
bayed $ ml else was a fearful silence. 
He summoned up his utmost courage, 
and went on: his heart beat at every 
step he took. When he came within a 
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yard of the drawbridge, he saw by the 
light of the moon that it was drawn up. 
In an instant it descended: he rushed 
across it; the bridge fell, — the portal 
closed. 

He looked around him : he saw by the 
moon that he was in a spacious court. A 
hoary-headed old man came up to him. 

You are welcome. Sir,** he cried : “ we 
have lost oul^old master, and have not 
yet found a pew one! It seems as if you 
were he !** He sighed, and then he lifted 
up his lantern; and, catching the counte¬ 
nance of Huntley, exclaimed, « Ah, Sir! 
poor Sir Ambrose! he is gone to his grave 
before his time ! We had looked to his 
completing, at least, his eightieth year,— 
bale as he was, and never a day*s illness 
in his life till his last attack ! But though 
he is gone, he has left his likeness behind 
him; for, young as you are, good Sir, 
you are his very counterpart; and a 
handsome man he was, and a gallant 
one !*• 
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Huntley was too deeply agitated to 
attend much to this old man^s talkative¬ 
ness. He proceeded into the Hall, across 
the court, up some steps through a pas¬ 
sage parted off’ by screens. A few glim¬ 
mering lamps had been placed down the 
sides of the Hall. It was of the fashion 
of an older and ruder day, hung with all 
sorts of armour, and implements 

and appendages of the sportsman. 

The old man took a candle, which 
stood at the foot of the long oak table 
that ran down the Hall, and said, ** Will 
you please to step this way. Sir ? I was 
ordered, if a person of your description 
should come, to carry him up to Sir 
Ambrose’s library, above stairs.” Huntley 
followed, scarcely knowing what he did. 

The room was gloomy ; but there was 
a good lire, and candles were placed on 
the writing-table. Huntley said to him- 
selfi What can this mean? Is it a 
snare to murder me!” He called back 
his courage: he recollected what Kate 
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had told him, and ^ he had some faith in 
her. He resolved to abide this trial i 
perhaps his fate might depend on its 
development. 

He was exhausted: he set himself 
down in a chair. All was frightful and 
unbroken silence. Where is this ru¬ 
moured roar of mirth?” said he. Where 
are these orgies that used to disturb the 
midnight air ? Has the grave swallowed 
all their votaries ? Or have the barba¬ 
rous shores of Virginia taken them into 
their bosom ? 

Papers lay scattered on the table,— 
account-books, and receipted bills; and 
Sir Ambrose’s sturdy writing lay mixed 
in fragments with them. There was a 
diary of his sports ; lists of game killed, 
and catalogues of the names of his 
hounds. A volume of Turberville lay 
open, scored in an hundred places; and 
Qervase^^arkfiam^s various volumes 
were s^mered plentifully round about. 
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Asiki/*s * celebrated (but now forgotten) 
Book on Horsemanship seemed to have 
been the last book he had been reading* 

In a corner stood a locked iron box, 
titled, Deeds ofHelUngsley Hall. Round 
the shelves were ranged a few splendidly 
bound volumes, principally Genealogical 
and Historical. 

At length, he heard footseps advancing: 
his heart beat, and his courage almost 
tailed him. The door opened, and a 
female entered the room. Huntley rose. 

Be not alarmed, Sir!” said she; “ a 
friend addresses you !” The voice was 
mellow and sweet-toned, but solemn; 
the figure was tall and majestic, and the 
look awfully expressive. “ We are met 
to-night,** said she, “ to talk of grave 
and mysterious affairs !** 

* Let not wiseacresT think this was the late equestrian 
of the name. He was a man of the court, of'tioble family. 
Master of the Jewel Office to Queen Elizabeth, who mar¬ 
ried a Gre^, and died 1601. The book is ik^w one of the 
rarest, perht^ the rarest in English literature. It was 
esteemed in its day for its high literary merit. 
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Huntley summoned up all his resolu¬ 
tion to be calm. He answered^ 1 
am prepared to attend, Madam ! I came 
here to satisfy my curiosity/* — ” Be 
patient/* she replied, ” and probably it 
will be gratified.** She wetit on : 

**Sir Ambrose Grey, then, is dead, 
and you helped to close his eyes. Peace 
be to his soul! He has much to answer 
for t Do you stare at this from me, who 
am an inmate of his house ? Alas! I 
was at first a most unwilling inmate. 1 
believe it may be two-and-twenty years, 
or thereabouts, that 1 have dived here,. 
and never did any one encounter so many 
strange adventures. When I was brought 
hither by violence, without the power to 
escape, my destiny was sealed. 1 have 
lived here in the midst of evil, endeavour¬ 
ing to redeem such faults as I may have 
committed, by the incessant effort to per¬ 
form high services iii the midst of temp¬ 
tations, obloquies, and dangers. You 
love the Lady Alice Berkeley ?** 
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Huntley expressed assent by the agita¬ 
tion of his countenance. 

‘‘ Did you ever hear Sir Ambrose name 
another fair female of this family ?” 

Huntley grew pale: his whole frairie 
was almost convulsed. 

I see you have heard of her/^ 

She went on: ** You have heard, 
then, of Elfred Berkeley. Her death 
was the only sorrow that ever touched 
the heart of Sir Ambrose Grey.” 

“ I also knew the dear departed saint, 
ind I would have kept her in this world 
if I could, i have done all I could for 
him she left behind.*^ 


Huntley almost fell from his chair. 
“ Did she leave a son behind her, then ?** 
he cried, scarce articulating. 

‘‘ She did leave a son! but if you will 
hear about him, you must command your 
patience and your fortitude. I must tell 
my tale in my own way, or it wi^ expire 
in my bosom.’’ 
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Huntley, thus warned, resolved not to 
interrupt her. ' 

“ What is a son whom a mother cannot 
own, and a father must conceal, lest he 
should be an evidence of his crimes ? — 
Bearing, perhaps,^a name to which he has 
no alliance, and domesticated with those 
by whom he is considered as an outcast! 
To see estates and honours pass over 
him from his' nearest blood to bis 
r emote relations ?—What is the father, 
who,, for a rash and wicked vow or pro¬ 
fligate selfishness, will commit this injus¬ 
tice upon the posterity wh6 are entitled 
to his protection ? 

*' The world is but a wilderne^ of 
vice and folly; and fraud, and perfidy, 
and selfishness, are too often successful. 
Luckily they are not always successful: 
the deceiver cannot always secure him¬ 
self from deception. But what is the 
Lord Grey.about ? Why sends he not to 
take pbseession of the HaU^of HeVing^ 
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kjf f Does he suspect the existence, or 
dpubt the illegitimacy of this isstie ? Or 
is he careless, on the verge of approaching 
death, aiid indifferent as*i:o property and 

' I 

honours about to descend on a remote and 
obscure relation? 

** Perhaps 1 have a tale to tell him that 
would delight him, if he yet has. a me¬ 
mory for the affairs of this world. But 
yet it is involved in doubts and dif&cul- 
ties; and 1 am not sure that the hope 
falsely raised is not worse than quiet 
despair. 

« What saw you at Wolstenholme to 
envy in rank and honours and a great 
name? Even when united with virtue, 
talent, and love, and esteem, and renown, 
they were not happy. Even the excel¬ 
lent Giles Grey died in the prime of 
youth, a prey to grief and disease. Thy 
fate has been 'opposite, Hunt}ey, the 
child of difficulty, and obscurity, and 
struggles ibr life! Yet canit ^ou say' 
truly, that, on the whole, thou bast been 
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Mppf ? • is a vigour vrhicb 

6ppo3itron and: neeesBity of exertion only 
can produce; a command of mind 
which luxHty and ease never yet 
reached.” 

** And what have you heard of Elfred 
Berkeley ?” 

She went on. — Has Sir Ambrose 
told you that he was married to her?*' 
He has not told me exactly that,” 
answered Huntley, in deep agitation. 

** He has told you, then, that he made 
her believe that a proper marriage cere- 
mony passed between them ?” 

To that effect, certainly.” 

** And so she died comforted by a wild 
deception, did she ?” 

« Alas! Sir Ambrose died before he 
could proceed so far ?” 

Thou, Huntley, cruelly used, yet 
not ruined ; Huntley! thou hast much 
still to learn.” 

*• Did you hear of a girl faithfully de> 
voted to the service of the last unhappy 



days of Elfred, ivbo^was l^rtMJgbtby force 
for the purpose from tb^ domains of 
Hardingville ?” 

<< I heard of an excellenjt being, who 
answered that description.” 

Here^ then, Huntley, ybu see that 
person 5 — not excellent, but devoted to 
the house of Berkeley, and striving to 
redeem the faults which she could hardly 
avoid falling into, by incessant attempts 
to do as much good and avert as much 
wickedness as she can.” 

Huntley, full of a mixture of awe 
and gratitude, burst into tears ; fell on 
his knees before her ^ kissed her hand, 
and exclaimed, “ Protecting angel! I 
half anticipate your ministering good¬ 
ness !” 

«« Restrain your expectations,” she 
cried ; you can yet guess little what I 
have to say. 'Know, then, that Elfred 
Berkeley bad a son, and that 1 helped tfo 
nurse hii% poor babe ! He*had scarcely 
lived but for me; for his mother died 
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the fifth day after his birth. I saw her 
deposited under a false name, dear angel I 
in the grave of yonder church } and how 
many hundred times since have I wept 
on that spot over her remains! 

The boy grew; but before he had 
completed his third year, was sent far 
away from Hellingsley. Years passed 
before I saw him again, and then he did 
not know me. My life depended on my 
concealment of myself from him j and a 
difficult life I had. 

1 soon discovered that my lot was 
cast: my reputation in other .society was 
gone for ever. Who would have believed 
that a female could have come back un¬ 
spotted from the Hall of HelUngsley r’ 
In truth, for a long while I could not 
have escaped on any terms j and when I 
could have escaped, I could never have 
lived securely elsewhere. ‘ 

“ 1 had to reconcile myself to tliis 
course of liffi as I could. Nature had 
given me a daring and adventurous spi- 
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rit, and the men, in their flattery, said 
that my person and my manners were 
pleasing to them. I used what powers 
of pleasing I had, as you will learn in the 
sequel, to forward the service to which I 
had devoted myself. 

“ I cannot detail now the strange par¬ 
ticulars of nay subsequent days. I have 
lived a witness to such alternations of 
mad and vicious joviality, and horrible 
sorrow and suffering, as would freeze 
your blood, and make your hair stand on 
end. 

The woods and the fields have been 
almost my only resource and comfort. 1 
have frequented them in every disguise, 
and seen a forest life in all its varieties. 
There is no mansion in the neighbour¬ 
hood in whose hall 1 liave not fre¬ 
quently introduced myself; no family 
story that 1 have not heard; no lady’s 
love intrigue that has not been commu¬ 
nicated to me. My mind was naturally 
active; and I could only keep up my 
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spirits by having some enterprise in 
which to engage it. Many a love-match 
I have promoted, and many a one have 
1 defeated. 

** It was my delight to bear with hardi¬ 
hood the stir of the elements; to be 
braced by the blowing winds; to drink 
the freshness of the morning dew; and 
to revive under the cool and balmy 
breezes of evening. 

** How could I return from these sweet 
innocent scenes of nature to a house of 
intemperance and unfeeling vice ? It 
was difficult to reconcile such inconsis¬ 
tencies ; but I did reconcile them. My 
unconquerable spirit, I hope my over¬ 
awing resolve to do what I could of right 
and generous, had obtained an ascend¬ 
ance in this mingled h^^usehold, which, 
while it flattered my love of power, 
counteracted some part of the odious¬ 
ness of the inevitable circumstances by 
“which I was surrounded. 

“ I scrftened evils I could not prevent. 
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1 have inspired the fortitude that made 
exile supportable^ and consoled death by 
covering it with the mantle of inno¬ 
cence. 

Our companions were profligate, 
but not stupid. Some of them had 
in them the seeds of virtue and high 
ambition. They had seen the world 
in most of ita varieties. Their convers¬ 
ation was animated and sagacious i 
their stories and anecdotes inexhaust¬ 
ible* The continual change of persons ^ 
the constant intercourse thus kept up 
with every part of the kingdom; the 
bustle and arrangement of new schemes ; 
the very mystery, and all its solemnities 
and preparations, kept the mind al\^ays 
alive. 

« We had a Jparly book, in which the 
parties who had a turn for writing re¬ 
corded many of their tales, or those which 
they had heard in their wanderings. It 
was called The Dragon*s Legend Book. 

K ^ 
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I have preserved one of the volumes, 
and it shall one day be yours. Many 
of the leaves of these volumes were 
scribbled by me; and when I did not 
choose that my hand should be known, 
1 always found some female in the house 
whose confidence I could command to 
write for me. 

“ This book was one^f the instru¬ 
ments with which I worked. Many of 
our Knights of the Green Belt, audacious 
as they were, were incredibly supersti¬ 
tious. 1 have often deteried them from 
some wicked scheme by a seasonable 
story. 

“ Many a weary walk has been be¬ 
guiled by contriving these sorts of fiction. 
I have spent days in 4 magining what I 
should write of evening in the Legend 
Book ; and all that 1 pick up calculated 
for this purpose was treasured in my 
mind, to be made use of when the occa¬ 
sion required. 
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^ I read the stories written by others 
of our companions, not merely flom 
curiosity, but often as clues to the mo¬ 
mentary schemes of the writers/' ' 
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P. XV. 

nZXATION CONTINUED. 

The relator now paused. ^ Do I weary 
you ?” she cried; or are you willing 
still to listen, rather than defer having 
your curiosity gratified till another time?” 

«Look at my countenance,” said 
Huntley, “ and judge If I am weary, or 
if I would willingly defer to hear what¬ 
ever you will tell me.” 

She went on. 

You listen to my Straordinary his¬ 
tory as if you thought that it involved 
your own! You afe right, Huntley, it 
does involve a material part of yours. 
Examipe my face more attentively, and 
say if you have not often seen it before ? 
Recal the tones of my voice, and say if 
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this is the first time that they have met 
your ear, Knowest thou not Kate the 
gypsey} Thou now art listening to her 
tale. Kate has been often thy protector, 
wheir thou didst not suspect it. She has 
averted from thee tb€^9l%d of the relent¬ 
less assassin, and tracked thy footsteps to 
wkrn or defend thee. And now, rejoice 
at the declaMPation, that thou hast in 
me a living witness of thy birth ! 
Thou artf in truths the son qf Elfred 
Berkeley 

Huntley dropped on his knees on the 
floor, he clasped his hands, and cried, in 
an agony of gratitude, 

“ Gracious HeAven! how thankful I 

( 

am to be the son of such a woman ! and 
that woman, to# a Berkeley 

He then rose to his chair; put his 
hand to his head ; and seemed lost in a 
momentary reverie. 

“Sylvanal*’ he cried; (for by that 
name Sir Ambrose had spoken of her), 

O! would that the ceremony of mar- 
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riage had been legal, and then 1 should 
be happy indeed!” 

" Huntley,” she answered, “ be not 
unreasonable; I did all 1 could to make 
it legal But I'lhive smd enough for 
this night. Cotiie again to*morrow even- 
ing, and 1 will relate -the^|Mrticulars of 
the ceremony.” 

Never did any one cm air as Hunt* 
ley did on his return back to Cheeveley. 
He could scarcely believe his memory 
and his senses! the certain son of Sir 
Ambrose Grey and Elfred Berkeley! the 
first cousin of Alice,'Oven though ille* 
gitimate! - * 

He considered wifli himself, whether 
he should communicate to his friend, the 
vicar, what had passed r‘«nd resolved, at 
length, to defer it at least till the eon* 
versation of the next day was over. 
Meantime he could not «fleep; and his 
jjirm fttience was such that minutes seem* 
<^4pun. He rose with 'the light, and 
endeavored to appease bis restlessness 
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by wandering into the air. As he came 
forth from thai^.&ont door, he cast his 
eyes eagerly upon the valley; and the mist 
of night was breaking off from the lone 
tower of the Hail qf HelUngsley ; the 
rooks were already in motion, and4irect- 
ing their through the half-pierced 

dawn, towards the forest. The peasants 
of the village Were up, and trudging to¬ 
wards their different tasks: the tinkling 
bells, and heavy grinding roll of one of 
the great travelling waggons, came faintly 
from the great forest track ; and now and 
then the discharge of a lone gun from 
the thickets of the opposite slopes echoed 
across the valley. 

He said to himself, Thou wert at 
last, then, HeSingslet/f the place of my 
nativity! With what mysterious feelings, 
all my life, have I beheld thee ? But can 
I look back ijypon thee with exultation, 
when 1 reflect on the conduct of my fa¬ 
ther, and tbe^ sorrows of my mother? 
Can I glory in the proud blood of Grey, 
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wlien I dare not use the. name ? Then, 
Wolstenholme, thou, and thine ancient 
honours, are to pass from me by the 
same sad cruelty of behaviour as brought 
a broken heart and an early grave on my 
beloved mother! Thus it is that a Grey 
has dways been a source of woe to a 
Berkeley; and in inflicting misfortune 
and disgrace on a Berkeley, see how at 
last he has ruined the name and succes¬ 
sion of his own house.” 

Evening, long wished for, at length 
came. Huntley hurried to He 

found his entrance as easy as before. 
Sylvana was already in the library. 

“ You have burned, I suppose,” she 
said, “ for the arrival of the moment 
when you could hear my narrative re¬ 
sumed. I must again call upon you for 
patience and calmness. Your curiosity 
and eagerness are natural; but you must 
not allow them to interrupt the course 
of tny relation. 
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** Sir Ambrose has confessed to you, 
that he permitted a mock ceremony ot 
marriage with your mother, to delude her 
into tranquillity. Did he tell you to 
whom he committed the management of 
that ceremony ?” 

« He told me,** answered Huntley, 

that Sylvana assisted in the arrange¬ 
ment of it/* 

“ Did he tell you of a mock priest ?** 

» He did.** 

Ah! that mock priest, Huntley 1 a 
deep story hangs by that mock priest! 
He has caused me many an heart-ache! 
But I have turned the heart-aches to ac¬ 
count, you may be sure. 

“ Richard Greene had embarked him¬ 
self in the fate and fortunes of Sir Am¬ 
brose Grey. He had been recommended 
as an adventurer with Sir Walter Raleigh 
in his last voyage; and when he came 
back, found his way into the retinue of 
Sir Ambrose. He had now approached the 
age of thirty. He was handsome, lively, 
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witty, ^mantic, and of a wil(f and un¬ 
principled sensibility. 

I was little more than dfleen when 
1 was first brought a captive to Hel- 
lingsley. He was pleased with my youth- 
fulness, and chose to praise the brilliance 
of my brown complexion, and what he 
called my raven locks. I will not deny 
that 1 was pleased with Aim. 

** By degrees he told me, in the last 
degree of confidence, his whole story, 
which he had concealed with the utmost 
care from Sir Ambrose. His real name 
was not Greene. He was the younger 
son of a nobleman, of a distinguished 
family, who had died without making 
much provision for his younger children. 
His real name was Humphrey Bourchier. 
He had been sent to the university of 
Oxford, where he was madly extrava¬ 
gant, and incurred all sorts of pecuniary 
difficulties. A generous friend of the 
family relieved him several times, without 
taking asiy obligation or acknowledgment 
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from hiI^I• At length, to repress Mni, 
he took bonds from him* The behaviour 
of Humphrey, in return for this friend¬ 
ship, was such as justly condemned him 
to obscurity and concealment for the re¬ 
mainder of his life. He intrigued with 
his friend’s wife, and ran off with her. 

This did not happen till he was 
twenty-five or twenty-six years old. He 
had remained at Oxford till he had taken 
his two first degrees, because he had 
been intended for the church. He soon 
abandoned the lady he had carried off; 
and, in truth, she had not much reason 
to complain of this; for, however vile 
his conduct, she had still been much 
more to blame than himself. 

This history discovered tp me traits 
in him, which 1 could never forgive ; 
but the unaccountable simplicity with 
which he related it to me^ the con¬ 
fidence he put in me; and a native 
eloquence and fascination of manner, 
lessened in my heart the revolting efifecis 
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of this story more than they ought to 
have done. 

** The influence I had over him from 
the possession of this secret, added to the 
love he professed for me^ made it in¬ 
stantly occur to me, when Sir Ambrose 
proposed the mock ceremony of mar- 
riage^ that Greene was the properest in¬ 
strument to be employed. Sir Ambrose 
only knew his early history, from the 
recommendation to Sir Walter Raleigh 
by a great nobleman, as the son of a 
yeoman-tenant of his who had been wild 
and extravagant, and had quitted his 
commission in the army from the pres¬ 
sure of his debts. 

** But 1 had another reason, which I 
have not yet told. Calm the risings 
of your bosom, Huntley! do not change 
colour so! Do not look so eagerly and 
so wildly with those eyes of fire! 

** I have said I had another reason, 
Huntley. Courage, now, my beloved 
and long-nursed son of Sir Ambrose 
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Grey! Courage to the heart, in whose 
veins the blood of Wolstenholme and 
Hardingville again unite! Hear, Hunt- 
ley, this mighty reason! Humphrey 
Bourchier was really in holy orders, and 
had previously to his disgrace been re* 
gularly ordained a priest. I trust, there¬ 
fore, that we may yet establish the Jegi- 
timacy of your birth/' 

Huntley's expectations had been raised 
to the utmost. At these words, in the 
excess of his surprise, he fainted.. 
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CHAP. XVL 

Huntley’s return to the vicarage from 

HELLINGSLEY.-HIS FEELINGS ON THE IN¬ 

FORMATION COMMUNICATED TO HIM AT THE 
HALL. — HIS VISIT TO ALICE. — HIS WALK 
AGAIN TO HELLINGSLEY. 

W hen Huntley recovered, Sylvana said 
to him, ** You are not so firm-hearted as 
I had supposed, child of my affectton I 
You are not yet prepared to hear the re¬ 
mainder of my story!” 

** He answered, “ I am prepared: I 
shall die if you keep, me longer in sus¬ 
pense.** 

Well, then,** she went on, 1 told 
you that Greene was really a priest.** 

But how^shall we prove that ? and 
how shall We prove the performance 
of the ewemony?** replied Huntley, 
eagerly*, 
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It is difficult,” she observed, but 
it is possible.” 

Is Greene living ?” 

‘‘ I know not; but if he lives, you can 
scarcely have advantage of his testimony.” 

“ Why not?” 

llecoliect his situation; he must 
confess his name, his crimes, and expose 
himself to vengeance and ignominy.” 

Then, perhaps,” exclaimed Hunt- 
ley, clasping his hands, ** it had been 
better this discovery liad never been 
made to me! It will be the torment of 
Tantalus! I shall die, while relief seems 
within ray reach; and yet escapes me!” 

** You are unreasonable, Huntley. Pa¬ 
tience and hope may yet do much.” 

A tear dropped from Huntley's eye; 
a momentary convulsion shook his frame. 
He lifted again his dark countenance to 
Sylvana: her looks were grave and mor¬ 
tified. He fell on his knees before her; 
clasped her hand; and, hi din g)his face, 
wept aloud. 
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At length he recovered his voice. 

Kindest of protectors !** he burst out, 

it is only with the fulness of my heart, 
that I can thank you! I have no words 
that can express the gratitude which 1 
feel. Do not misconstrue my eagerness, 
dr suppose from it that 1 am not fully 
sensible of the extent of your unequalled 
kindness and generosity.’’ 

Be calm, Huntley! think not of me! 
1 only tliink of you! Having nursed stnd 
conducted you so far, I will shrink from 
no efforts to seat you in your rights. I 
will trudge bare-foot over the globe for 
you. Many a rough path have I already 
trudged bare-foot for you! I will seek 
out this Greene; and, if he is dead, I 
may gain testimony from those who have 
beard his declarations. Perhaps he has 
left a written record of the marriage. 
He promised me that he would, though 
I never could persuade him to trust it to 
my Ibnds.’* 

** Are there, then, beings,” uttered 
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Huntley with fervour, who, under the 
appearance of frail humanity, are minis¬ 
tering angels upon earth? There are, 
Sylvana! there must be! and you are 
one of them!” 

** No flattery, Huntley ! I am all frail 
humanity, be assured.” 

Gratitude and admiration are not 
flattery, Sylvana!” 

“ Well, then, let us come to business,” 
cried she. “Go home, and calm yourself^ 
and reflect, and act coolly. I will take 
measures for a search after Greene. You 
shall hear from me soon, and frequently: 
I will never desert you while I have life I” 

Huntley now parted from Sylvana with 
regret. He tore his burning hand from 
hers, and darted floods of unutterable 
gratitude from his dark and expressive 
countenance. 

He walked slowly homeward toCheeve* 
ley* What he had heard stuimed him : 
he had scarcely any distinct and consist¬ 
ent ideas. He crept to bed on his ar« 
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rival at the vicarage, scarcel)^ knowing 
what he did ; and, through mere eaeess 
of fatigue, fell into a profound sleep. 
An accidental loud bark of the dogs 
w^aked him at midnight. A confused re¬ 
membrance of what had passed at Hel- 
lingsley woke with him, and made him 
doubt where or who he was. He be¬ 
gan to think that he had been dream¬ 
ing, and that what had passed was not a 
reality. 

By degrees his thoughts became calmer; 
and, then, when he had assured himself 
that all which was present to l)is memory 
had actually .happened, he trembled at the 
sudden chance of so great a change in his 
fortune, and was overwhelmed with the 
fear that it could not last, and that a re¬ 
verse must again ensue. 

When he rose, he had not yet m44p 
up bis mf^, in what way, and inpw 
much of this intelligence, it would j^e 
prudepit to communicate at preseu|^,tp 
tlieyic^. 


*4 
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His thoughts were more occupied with 
Alice. He now felt a double impatience 
to see her: but things were not yet ripe 
enough to make to her the disclosure of 
what he had learned. 

After breakfast, he set off for the 
rectory. He found Alice wonderfully 
recovered. She received him with plea¬ 
sure ; yet with much agitation. He had 
not been many minutes in the room, 
when Alice observed something unusual 
in the expression of his countenance. It 
was altogetlier joyous; but not without 
deep passing clouds. And Alice was 
struck with lines in his face as if five 
years were added to his age. 

Alice had standing on her table a petit 
cabinet of amber, in which she kept rings 
and other little ornaments. She opened 
one of the drawers to take out a small 
seal, as a present to Huntley. She had 
the custody of at least a dozen family 
seals, committed to her care by her fa¬ 
ther. As she took them up, Huntley 

VOL. irr. • L 
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expressed a curiosity to look at some 
of them. He examined the arms and 
impalements, (for he was a good herald,) 
with eagerness. 

Alice, willing to amuse him, unfolded 
her stores* She had nearly exhausted 
them,, when she opened a drawer of 
miniatures. 

“ I have never had the courage,” 
she said, to look at these portraits, 
since several years back, the first object 
that met my eye was my mother^s face, 
gazing mournfully on me, as I thought, 
and in tears. But you shall give me 
courage; and we will survey, together, 
the features and expressions of some of 
these unhappy Berkeleys!” 

They were unclapsed, and the lids 
opened, one after another. Some ex¬ 
quisite productions of Holbein, and his 
early successors, made the eyes of Hunt- 
ley dance with delight. He looked at 
Alice: 

** Here are beauties,” he cried, ** my. 
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lovely friend; but they are all eclipsed 
by you 

My lomly friend P* Alice blushed at 
these words, as they met her ear: she 
was not angry; but Huntley had never 
used sounds so nearly approaching to fa^ 
miliarity before. 

The examination of the portraits went 
on. They came to one written on the 
outside, “ Old Sir Oliver Berkeley !'* 

‘‘ My grandfather, I suppose,** cried 
Alice; but I do not remember having 
opened it.** 

Huntley’s hands trembled as he drew 
back the clasp. The eyes of Alice were 
also directed to catch the first glimpse. 

As the lid rose, Alice gave an involun¬ 
tary start. She then cried, “ Pray, 
Huntley, let me look more neariy at that 
lace.** 

It was a youth of the age of not 
more than twenty-five, in ^he cos¬ 
tume of the reign of Edward VI. She 
fixed her eyes eagerly upon it; Tor a few 
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minutes she was wrapped up in it« She 
then lifted her looks upon Huntley, and 
then returned them to the painting. 
“ There i'^’ illusion in this!*^ she ex¬ 
claimed am I dreaming ? have I my 
senses ?” 

Huntley was not much less surprised 
by these sti'ange exclamations. 

Why, you have been playing magic 
with me, Huntley,’^ she said: you have 
found access to my cabinet, and been 
exchanging some of the portraits, to 
make me wonder.*^ 

Huntley smiled; but his smile was 
mixed with surprise at Alice's extraordi¬ 
nary suspicion. He asked what she 
could mean ? with a gravity which showed 
-that he did not understand her. 

W^hy, look at that face, Huntley; it 
must have been painted for yourself, un¬ 
der the disguise of an ancient costume." 

“ Be assured," said Huntley, smiling 
with delight, ** it is i/our- grand&tber, 
Sir Oliver Berkeley/' 
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Then it is/* cried she, “ the most 
surprising coincidence that ever occur¬ 
red.** 

Not so surprising, thought Huntley to 
himself; but he said nothing. 

“ Almost every feature is the same/* 
continued Alice j “ but even if I am 
mistaken in this, I cannot be mistaken in 
the effect of the general expression. In 
both of you, it is nearly identical.’*^ 

“ 1 am delighted at the discovery/* 
answered Huntlcv; “ to whom should I 
be so proud of being like as to those from 
whom you spring ?” 

« O, you deceive me, Huntley! It 
muat he a trial of my credulity.** 

“ Why should there be no accidental 
likenesses in the human face ?’* observed 
Huntley. 

“ Not such likenesses !** said Alice \ 
** there is a family-likeness, which is quite 
different from every other. It does not 
consist in mere features, — and some- 
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times very little in features; but in a 
look, in an eflect, which is indefinable; 
in something that comes and goes, — 
that you catch, and when you gaze again 
you cannot tell where you found it/' 

** Well, then,” exclaimed Huntley, I 
will presume to suppose myself related 
to the Berkeley family. Will it offend 
your pride, Alice ?” 

There was a smile of complacencey, 
mixed with a little agitation, in uttering 
these words. 

Alice was again struck with a change 
in Huntley's manner ; yet of a kind 
which she could not clearly designate. 
With all Huntley's spirit, there had been 
something hitherto in his behaviour which 
partook of a small mixture of awe at 
Alice's superior birth. This had now 
vanished. 

Alice knew not what to answer. After 
a pause, she replied with an archness of 
tone, of which she struggled to increase 
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the appearance,. “ Would it not be more 
probable to suppose you nearly related to 
the Greys?** 

** But may they not have been al¬ 
lied-** 

Yes; centuries ago. Such likenesses 
can scarcely come forth after centuries.** 

Huntley was unwilling, at present, to 
pursue this conversation any farther j he, 
sunk into a profound silence; he pass¬ 
ed the miniatures one by one through 
his hands; but he saw them not: the 
light of his eyes was turned inward. 

Alice perceived it. “ Does this like¬ 
ness offend you, Huntley ?** she asked. 

“ It delights and overcomes me,** he 
answered. 

Alice was appeased j the mellow, ten¬ 
der tone of his voice ran to her heart. 
A thought came over her that there were 
propitious mysteries in this occurrence, 
which might portend hereafter comfort 
and happiness to them both. ^ 

But still she could not, in all her agi- 
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tation^ avoid remarking) that thoogfii 
there was in Huntley’s expression an 
occasional look of hope and lofly expect- 
atioDy which was new, yet it was crossed 
by cloudsy which partook of a profound 
anxiety not less unprecedented in him. 

She endeavoured to lead the conversa¬ 
tion to Wolstenholine ; but it succeeded 
very imperfectly. Rumours were abroad 
that Lord Grey was declining fast. 
Huntley shook his head : he told Alice 
that he feared there was a good deal of' 
gloom and a good deal of confusion there. 

So,” thought Alice, the bouses of 
Berkeley and Grey, after centuries of 
contest, are going out together! Where 
are my poor brothers ? and, alas ! where is 
tlie amiable and lamented heir of Grey ?” 

As the conversation now became inter¬ 
rupted, and each party appeared more 
disposed to ruminate than to taUc^. 
Huntley rose to take his leave. He 
that he wouldllring Alice accounts of tb^ 
present state of Wolstenholi^ in % 
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dnys, if in the mean time he should not 
be sent for thither, or called away else¬ 
where. 

In his walk homeward, his thoughts 
turned principally on Sylvana and Hel- 
lingsley. He reflected that much still 
remained to be done; and that it would 
yet be miraculous if he should succeed in 
proving bis birthright. What probabi¬ 
lity was there, that if Green were dead 
he had left behind him the proper docu¬ 
ments ? or that if he had left such, they 
could now be found ? or if found, veri- 
fled ? If Green were not dead, how, 
even though he could be traced, could 
his testimony be brought forward ? 

But the vigorous mind always hopes, 
even though hope be lost.** Sylvana 
was his anchor : Sylvana seemed to have 
been destined by Providence to carry him 
through his difliculties and perils. She 
had, perhaps, more reason for her confi¬ 
dence than she had yet explained. She 
was a woman of extraordinary shrewd- 
• L 5 
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ness,-—acquainted with human life be* 
yond what seemed possible in the sphere 
in which she had moved; and not likely, 
in the experience derived from a life of 
struggles and storms, to believe things 
were easy and practicable which were 
beset with obstacles and disappoint¬ 
ments. 

The Vicar perceived that something 
more than ordinarily important occupied 
his mind but he had long accustomed 
himself to make no enquiries. He was 
in a maze himself about the mysteries 
regarding Huntley’s fate; and had wea¬ 
ried himself with conjecture, till the sub¬ 
ject had become too painful to him, and 
he could only find relief in driving it 
from his meditations. 

Huntley, therefore, was left to his own 
musings. His head, his heart, and his 
eyes turned towards Hellingsley. He sat 
down to dinner; he ate littfe; visions 
swam before his aight; the intensity of 
bis feelings rose to pain and high fever. 
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I am myselft then/* said he, the 
heir of this noble house of Grey, who 
have brought me up, and to whom I have 
always looked with so much veneration 
and enthusiasm. I would not wish a 
prouder succession, were I but sure of 
making good my right. Ah! my kind, 
my beloved, my lost friend, Giles Grey! 
thou wouldst have rejoiced, on failure of 
thy own succession, to have had me the 
next collateral to take thy place. Thou 
wouldst have smoothed the path for me. 
Thy voice would have gone far to aid me 
in my future claims. Thy elder uncle 
lies on his death-bed, with decayed senses 
which cannot assist me. If 1 fail at last, 
perhaps it had been better that I had 
never known these claims.*’ 

The restlessness of these conflicting 
ideas would not allow him to remain in 
the house* He rose and strolled towards 
Hellingsley. He cast his eyes earnestly,. 
as he caught a glimpse of the chimnies 
of the Hall: not a trace of smoke waa. 
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sefo aacendiqg from even one of the 
looely chimnies ; not a human voice waa 
heard round it } not even the sound of 
w animal* 

The supei*stitions of the villagers had 
not ceased: they made long circuits^ 
rather than approach too near this 
haunted and interdicted spot* 

Huntley descended into the village. 
As he passed by the scattered cottages^ 
the inhabitants, especially the children, 
came to the door, and stared at him with 
a mute wonder, as if half afraid; yet 
incapable of suppressing tfaekicuriosity. 

As they saw him descend tbe last path, 
which led exclusively to the Hall, some 
of them gave a shriek. 

** Poor young gentleman P’ at length 
exclaimed an old woman, holding up 
her hands ; ** he is. certainly possessed! 
As sure as there ever was a sun in. the 
sky, the ghost of old Sir Ambrose walks 
in that bewitched hall every night 1 ay^ 
a/part of every day I I have beard 
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the loud cfack of his whip along the gal¬ 
lery a hundred times; ah! and the 
shrieks of his poor wife too, as he puts 
her behind the blazing fire, as if she was 

99 

Wife, mother,” cried her son, ** why 
Sir Ambrose had no wife.” “ I tell you 
he had, foolish boy,” she answered; ay, 
and perhaps half a dozen. All he had 
he killed though, as sure as there is a 
God to punish us; and the poor little 
innocent creatures that he defiled and 
ruined too. He was a devil upon earth, 
boy! and woe be to the village of Hel- 
lingsley that he will haunt for ages !” 

“ How dares young Squire Huntley to 
go there then said the son. Is he 
not u spawn of the old breed ?” cried the 
hiag: be has a spell, perhaps, that saves 
hkn; and. who knows but he may have 
been suckled by witches, and still loves 
the food ^diat boils in their cauldrons. 

A 

Witches live there still, I say, boy ; and 
Squine Huntley may dance the hey with 
them there, of. days and of nights too.” 
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Luckily for Huntley, he heard not this 
frightful conversation. He advanced to 
the gate that opened upon the draw¬ 
bridge ; all was closed, and all was still, 
till a watch-dog, in an inner court, set up 
a roaring bay. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

sin OLIVER BERKELEY DIES.— HUNTLEY VISITS 
HARDINSVILLE. — SUSAN PEMBURY. 

Huntley retired from this spot, know¬ 
ing that to force an entrance was impos¬ 
sible 5 but circuited the mansion, in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of Sylvana* 
Almost every shutter was closed: no 
sign of human habitant was to be seen, 
or heard. 

He resolved to return to the vicarage 
by a different path ; the prying eyes and 
impertinent looks of the villagers were 
disagreeable to him. 

When he reached his home, the Vicar 
asked him if he had heard the news. He 
anxiously answered, 

“ No.” 

I have just had a note'from' Mr. 
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ibumey/’ he said, ** to inform me, that 
poor old Sir Oliver Berkeley is gone at 
last He had for some time lingered quite 
insensible; and perhaps it was well for 
him, that he was in this state of insensi* 
bility, for he could have received no¬ 
thing but discomfort if his mind had 
been open to impressions from without. 
It is a sad scene of confusion at Harding- 
ville. Alice is in a stupor of grief. All 
the particulars of the mournful scene 
have been withheld from her; but her 
apprehensive fancy easily painted to her 
the whole.*’ 

“ What is to become of Hardingville/* 
cried Huntley. 

** The eldest son probably will have it, 
when he can be found; but he has not 
been heard of, for the last two years. ■ It 
is thought that the creditors cannot 
touch it. . But they will make a great 
scramble to seize all they can, during his 
abieiiee.” 

f 

'“** My heart is rent,** exclaiined Hvrft* 
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ley» ** at the fall of this family! first of al^ 
for the sake of Alice, but, even if Alice 
were out of the question, 1 should deeply 
regret the ruin of such a family* All tbe 
years I have spent at Wolstenholme, all 
the prejudices and rivalities of the Greys^ 
would not have extinguished this regret* 
There can be no adequate substitute in 
what is new. My little experience of 
mankind tells me, that a change is never 
for the better; that even when we dis¬ 
approve the old, and have reason to dis¬ 
approve them, they who take their places 
are always worse. Besides, whatever 
may be the attempts to decry honourdt>le 
descent, of which the ingenuity of the 
mass of mankind is so interested in dis¬ 
covering the emptiness, it has attractions 
on the mind which no new merits of an 
individual can supply j attractions which 
are inteitwined with the best powers of 
our intellectual and moral being.^* 

** It was to himself,’* said the Vicai^. 
‘Vthal^ the honourable station ^to which 
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Sir Oliver ivas born was not of much ad¬ 
vantage/’ 

“ I am aware that it was not,” replied 
Huntley : “ it not infrequently happens 
so: he had bitternesses to encounter, 
from which, if he had been a low-born 
mao, he could easily have freed himself. 
A man of his blood cannot descend to 
begin again, like him who has been early 
used to mean occupations.” 

The hatred between the Berkeleys, 
and the Greys,” observed the Vicar, ** has 
been a sad misfortune to both.” 

It has let in the common enemy 
upon them,” ansvrered Huntley, thoiK 
sands of times. The advantage of such 
an instrument was well known to these 
wretches; and has never been neglected 
by them. They have kept up the flame 
of discord with incessant assiduity and 
artifice. 

** Unluckily the character of Sir Oliver 
wunted firmness. Perhaps the storms of 
his early life had given him an indecision, 
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which he could never conquer. A mstn 

broken by misfortunes is apt not to look 

beyond the expedients of the day: he 

lets things take their course, not having 

* 

the energy to divert them into new chan¬ 
nels. The extreme dissimilitude of his 
character to that of Sir Ambrose Grey, 
tended to nourish old feuds. I am afraid 
that the protector, to whom I owe so 
much, was most often in the wrong. 

There was, in most cases, as you well 
know, a marked and extraordinary diver¬ 
sity between the manners, and intellec¬ 
tual as well as moral habits, of the Berk¬ 
eleys and the Greys. The Berkeleys 
had been more of courtiers: the Greys 
were of a rougher mould. Both had al¬ 
ways been thoughtless in expence; each 
in their own way. ’The rural establish¬ 
ment of the Greys, adapted to country 
magnificence, country influence, and 
country sports, had always been on far 
the largest scale. Indeed their rank be¬ 
ing higher, and having a seat in the 
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House of Lords^ and their rental greater, 
as you know; this was a sort of superi¬ 
ority, which the other could not at- 
tetnpt to vie with, even if they had had 
the inclination.'^ 

** Gracious heaven 1** exclaimed the 
Vicar, “What changes the rolling tide of 
time brings with it! I can look back forty 
years upon these two great families, and 
then in how different a state do I remem¬ 
ber them! Wolstenholme blazed and 
roared with company and hospitality. 
The gallant brothers of the Greys were 
in the full vigour of their manhood, the 
world seemed at their grasp, and all the 
joys of life within their embrace: there 
was stock enough for a long series of gal¬ 
lant successors; and the glory of the 
house seemed as if at its meridian. At 
the same time the Court smiled on Sir 
Oliver Berkeley ': he was then reckoned 
the finest gentleman of his day; the Queen 
noticed and flattered him ; the ladies of 
the <3onrt were all in love with him.*' 
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** The change overwhelms me with ^ 
spondence/’ said Huntley: “ I have a de« 
sire to know the state of HardingviUe which 
1 cannot repress; and yet if I should see 
the oppressor and the extortioner tearing 
to pieces those venerable domains, 1 doubt 
if I could endure the pangs of indigna- 
tion and sorrow the sight would cause/’ 

** Had you not better pay a visit of in¬ 
quiry at Wolstenholme in preference, 
Huntley ?” 

** 1 will go to Wolstenholme: it was 
my intention ; but I cannot resist passing 
by the way of HardingviUe/’ 

Hasten then! lose not another day! 
strong rumours are afloat that the Baron 
of Wolstenholme declines fast!” 

The next morning, Huntley set ofil 
He reached a small inn, not far removed 
from one of the park-gates of Harding- 
ville^ and resolved to sleep there. He 
took an evening stroll through some of 
the outskirts of the park | but all was 
gloon^ and suspicion. The park-keepera 
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wAtched him ; but did not approach very 
near to him. The very deer, and other 
herds seemed to partake of the melan¬ 
choly. They came up slowly, and gazed; 
and then as slowly retired again. The 
wind shrieked mournfully along the co¬ 
verts, and cross the glades : the cottage 
children looked ragged and pale; and 
the sound of the bell of the little parish 
church, which stood close to the hall, 
seemed to have a double sort of dole¬ 
fulness. 

Huntley passed a miserable night. All 
his reflections were bitter; and expelled 
sleep from his eyes. Before he quitted 
the place, he resolved to visit the church, 
to pay his last respects tq the grave of Sir 
Oliver. He rose early; and found the 
clerk at home, ready to open the churcb- 
door to him. The church was hung with 
black; tlie last decorations of pennons 
and banners were not neglected. All was 
ricli with the blazoned symbols of chi¬ 
valry. “Alas! how unavailing,^’ thought 
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Huntley, ** thus to deck the cold insen> 
sate grave of him who has been suffered 
to die of a broken heart!” 

I ' 

He approached the spot, under which 
the clerk told him, that the earthly re« 
mains of Sir Oliver lay. He knelt ^ a 
flood of tears descended his face : « My 
heart is cold,*' he whispered ta himself, 
“ with the thought of what is the lot of 
poor humanity ! is this what we struggle 
for ? is this what we come to ? O why! 
thus vex ourselves for the short space of 
good or evil, that is here ? All is alike in 
the tomb : a life of prosperity and glory 
could have but come to this! A voice 
from below seems to whisper to me, * in 
still small accents,' ‘ fret not thyself with 
worldly desires: thou soon shalt be at 
peace in the dust, as I am.* " 

Huntley would have wished, at this 
moment, to have had some confidential 
person to whom he might unburden his 
feelings. Poor Susan Pembury had been 
long since removed from this scene of 
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sufferings to a distant rendeuce, where 
the association of former ideas might not 
be so painfully renewed. Huntley bad 
procured for her from the Grey family 
a competent and even liberal provision, 
which secured her independence, and 
the free indulgence of her own melan- 
choly. 

All was still; the dawn of day was yet 
scarcely passed: now and then the tread 
of a. peasant passing the church-yard to 
bis work, only served to make the silence 
more impressive ; unless, the discordant 
note of the fragment of|a song of one 
of these thoughtless labourers broke the 
sacred solemnity. 

All at once Huntley heard notes of a 
far different kind. It .was the chant of a 
tender tremulous female v^ice. He lis¬ 
tened, and caught the following dirge: 

Where the cypress o’er the tomb 
Hangs its melancholy boughs, 
t There I love to wait my doom; 

There I love to breathe my vows. 
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TidLe me to your blest repose! 

' There alone 1 put my trust; 

There alone can end my woes. 

Shade of him, Whose noble race 
Have for ages nurtured mine! 

Near thee give a little space. 

And my bones shall mix with thine! 

Till arrives that happy hour, 

1 will wet thy grave with tears! 

Joy to me*s a faded ^ower; 

Death to me no more has fears! 

Ah, sir,” cried the clerk, that is 
poor Susan Pembury. She arrived , here 
the day of the funeral; and she wept so 
during all the ceremony, that every heart 
ached for her. She is sadly altered, and 
|i little beside herself, as they say* She 
scarcely notices any one, and hardly ever 
speaks. She spends all the day under 
the yew in the church-yard!” 

Huntley started* 

« Woes multiply upon me,” said he 
to himself; ** but 1 will go out and 
try to comfort the unhappy and« amiable 
creature*^^ 

VOL* ni. * M 
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It required a few minutes to enable 
him to collect his fortitude sufficiently 
for the task. He then, with a trembling 
step, proceeded down the funereal aisle of 
the church. 

As he came forth from the porch, a 
female figure in white was sitting on the 
bench under the yew. She seemed en¬ 
tirely absorbed in her own thoughts, and 
saw him not till he approached close to 
her. She then started, and gave a shrill 
and terrific shriek. 

Susan, my amiable Susan, do you 
not know me?*^ said Huntley. 

She hid her face with her handkerchief, 
and trembled; and Huntley perceived 
the tears running down her cheeks. 

" My memory is not very good,” she 
said; ** I have met with some sad mis¬ 
fortunes, and it is all hurry, hurry, in 
my ideas. Here a light, and there a 
light; and here a cloud, and there a 
cloud! It is gonel I thought a spirit 
had come to me! Oh! one from the 

4 ." 
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dead! You looked $o like bim^ but it 
was a delusion. Blessings, blessings upon 
him! I behold him in the sky every day : 
he smiles upon me, but he qomes not 
here ! and yet he had a look like you! 
Ah! I know you now; you are Hunt- 
ley I** And then she fell down on her 
knees, and with hands uplifted in fervid 
devotion, prayed heaven to shower its 
bounties upon him. 

Huntley raised her from the ground, 
and endeavoured to soothe her. She was 
pale, and thin, and apparently in the last 
stage of a consumption. He found that 
she had slept at her father’s lodge, and 
persuaded her to walk with him thither. 
She was very weak, and hung heavily on 
ills arm; but though they moved slowly, 
little conversation passed. A little sister 
met them at the door, and then her mo¬ 
ther came forth, and received them in 
tears. Huntley had a long conversation 
with her apart (for the lather was gone 
out to his work), and learned all that had 

. M 2 
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lately occurred regarding poor Susan} 
and gave all the consolation and all the 
advice in his power. 

** Ah ! generous sir/’ cried the broken* 
hearted old woman, ** all will avail as 
nothing; it will sure be soon over with 
her in this world!—but God’s will be 
done!” 

Huntley thought the same; he saw 
not an hope that she would be long alive; 
nor, in her present state of mind, was it 
even desirable. 

He lived in sorrows and anxieties: this 
was a great affliction to him; but those 
which pressed him still more were in im¬ 
mediate operation. 

He tore himself away from Susan; felt 
sick at soul from his visit to Hardingville, 
and returning hastily to the inn, mounted 
his horse, and proceeded for Wolsten* 
holme. 

He thought he saw his old frfend 
fCate at a distance, and made an effort, 
by spurring his horse, to catch her up. 
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The person^ whoever it was, had vanished 
into the coverts, long before he could 
reach her. 

He was aware that he must allow her 
to go her own way; for Kate (or Syl- 
vana, to use her properer name) would 
not be dictated to. He had no hope but 
in her voluntary exertions, and he had 
no reason to distrust them. 

But the present moment was inexpres¬ 
sibly critical. Desirable as the discovery 
of the document to prove his legitimacy 
would be at any time, it was incalculably 
more desirable at the period when Lord 
Grey’s death was expected every day. 
Great struggles would be made for the 
succession, and it might be difficult to 
dispossess those who were once in. 

Wh^n he arrived at Wolstenholme, the 
domestics shook their heads, and said 
that they thought all would soon be over 
with their Lord. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

DEATH OF LORD GREY. 

The dismay, the dissensions, tlie in¬ 
trigues, the suspicions, at work in the 
Castle of Wolstenholme, were now at 
their height. Margaret Grey alone suf¬ 
fered her grief to prevail without any 
mixture of interested cares. It had been 
ately ascertained that on^ sufficient 
branch of the estate would go to her, 
and she asked no more. With a rare 
magnanimity slie had forgiven Huntley, 
and still entertained a friendship for him. 

The great intriguer was Reynold Grey, 
to the succession in case 
was very doubtful, and whose relationship 
was, at best, distant. His grandfather 
had gone by the name of Crampton, alias 
Grey, a change of name which had never 
been :yet'satisfactorily accounted, for. 


whose right 
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But he and the two preceding genera¬ 
tions had lived as dependants on Wol- 
stenholme* 

Lord Grey had had (besides Sir Am¬ 
brose) three or four other brothers, wlio 
all died without issue, and two or three 
sisters w'ell married. He had also two or 
three uncles, whose male issue had tailed. 

Other noble branches of the Greys ex¬ 
isted in other parts of the kingdom ; but 
most of them had separated from the 
main stock, as early as the reign of King 
Henry III. The present patent had been 
granted by King Henry VI. An older 
female barony had then gone to the 
heiress of an elder brother of the peer so 
created. Lord Grey of the Wye. 

Every apartment into which Huntley 
now went, every step that he trod, 
raisecf a new train of sensations in him, 
many of them full of deeppaqgs, yet not 
un mixed with gleams of hope, and a 
sort of association with what was around 
him I that elated him in his own opinion. 

• M 4 
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He could have no doubt, that to him 
would of right belong all that he now 
ranged over. It was a proud dominion ; 
yet more endeared to him by the fami¬ 
liarities of his early boyhood; but if he 
should fail in making good his claim, it 
would greatly aggravate the mortifying 
state of destitution and obscurity in 
which he would remain ? 

He took a ride to the Little Park ; 
and thence to one of the chases beyond it. 
He sought some of the haunts which had 
been the scenes of a thousand interesting 
incidents in his boyhood. There was a 
change even in the cheerfulness of the 
face of the country, and of its inhabitants. 
Sounds and voices were wont to be alive 
in the air, the tread of horses, the echoes 
of bugles, and of the tongues of dogs, 
and the mellow far-heard hallo of hunts¬ 
men and keepers. All were now as if in 
a torpor. 

Many wonted faces were missings 
they bad expatriated \ or gone to their 
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graves Poor Hal of t/ie HaU was 
dead. 

A few girls, who had remembered 
the person of Huntley, seemed to look 
at him with a mysterious interest, as the 
future Lord of Wolstenholme, and 
brought him wreaths of forest flowers. 

“ Now,** said Huntley to himself, ‘*what 
would I give to have back my boyhood, 
without a father, without a hope of in¬ 
heritance, if 1 could see again the scenes 
of cheerfulness and joy that I have seen 
here ? if I could see Sir Ambrose, and 
Lord Grey, and Giles Grey, and 
their happy and vigorous retinue enliven¬ 
ing these woody recesses ? O ! how the 
gloomy change sinks my heart! The 
voice of Nature seems to sympathise 
with the sorrows of the castle !** 

Huntley had prolonged this stroll for 
the greater part of the morning^; he had 
been absent from the castle many hours. 
As he rose to a brow which commanded 
a glimpse of its towers, he tuined back 
• M 5 
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to look Upon them ; his heart was fuli^ 
and he sat still upon his horse absorbed in 
meditation. A gleam of light had shown 
the turrets distinctly ; all at once a black 
cloiid drove along the sky, and hung 
directly over the castle; a shriek, as in 
a gust of wind, crossed Huntley's ear j 
and then, in an instant, came deep upon 
the breeze the loud toll of the chapel 
bell. It struck upon Huntley's heart¬ 
strings, and ran with the coldness of 
death through all his limbs. 

“ My honoured uncle is gone, then!” 
said he to himself; “ the venerable Lord 
Grey has breathed his last! That bell 
never tolls but at the death of the 
chief!” 

He slowly turned the reins of his horse 
to the path that led to the castle, and 
proceeded with a bosom overloaded 
with a chaos of violent and conflicting 
feelings. 

When he arrii'ed at the gate it ii^ag 
unnecessary to ask questiolDV; Every 
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thing indicated that the melancholy 
event had taken place. A burry in 
some, a fixed stupor in others, long in¬ 
tervals of a frightful silence, and whis¬ 
pers, and shrugs, and mysterious tones, 
and a general change of voice into some¬ 
thing hollow and fearful. 

The remainder of that day seemed an 
etei'nity to Huntley; he thought that 
it would never come to an end. The 
next was little less tedious and painful; 
but the time was critical; all his ener¬ 
gies were required; the third day he 
set out for Hellingsley, to consult with 
Sylvana, if she could be found. 

He rode till fatigue of body and of 
mind rendered him scarce capable of 
speaking or of thinking. He reached 
Hellingsley, but the gates appeared still 
to be closed, and Sylvana still to be ab¬ 
sent. He returned again half-distracted 
to Wolstenholme. The funeral was not 
yet over; two days afterwards he attend¬ 
ed the mournful ceremony. 

• M 6 
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To prevent the officious intrusion of 
Reynold Grey^ it was necessary to com¬ 
mit part of his secret to one of the chief 
managers of the house, in whom he 
could most confide* With this hint, the 
manager had sufficient influence with 
Margaret Grey, to enable him to make 
arrangements that would prevent the 
evil which he feared* 
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CHAP. XIX. 

CLAIMS AND COUNTER CLAIMS*—KATE’s 
PEREGRINATIONS. 


Not many days elapsed after the funeral) 
when Huntley was advised publicly to 
avow himself the legitimate son of the 
late Sir Ambrose Grey) and to send a 
notice of his claim to the office of the 


secretary of state. 

Reynold Grey^ whose rage and dis- 
appoin|ment exceeded all bounds, sent a 
counter-claim, in which he boldly as¬ 
serted Huntley to be a bastard of Kate 
the gypsey, and that his reputed father 
was Harry Ring-tJic^dale^ a well-known 
huntsman of Sir Ambrose. 


Two factions immediately rose up in 
the house itself. Margaret endeavoured 
to hold the scales of justice even ; but 
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her generous inclinations were all to 
Huntley. She herself had always thought 
him to be a son of Sir Ambrose, though 
she had supposed^him to be an illegitimate 
son. The person to whom Huntley had 
intrusted himself, gave her reason to be¬ 
lieve that he would be able to prove his 
mother’s marriage. 

The rumours soon spread all over the 
county; and equal parties were formed 
among the gentry and people. There 
were not a few who hoped that both 
would be crushed, and the honours would 
altogether fall to the ground. 

It now became necessary for Huntley 
to lay the whole case before his early 
and best friend, the vicar of Cheqyeley; 
but with some little reserve as to some of 
the secrets imparted by Sylvana, which 
she had especially and imperiously 
charged him not to disclose till their de¬ 
velopment, on pain of withdrawing all 
her future services, without which suc¬ 
cess irc^ld be impossible. 
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Nar was Huntley less eager ta wait on 
Mn Barney, whose astomshed ears the 
news had already reached. Language 
cannot describe the tender transports, 
with which he was received by Alice. 
That all this unexpected prosperity was 
not certain, could not repress her de¬ 
light : even the chance of it to her was so 
utterly new, that it seemed super-human 
felicity. 

What if Elate the gypsey should turn 
out our great friend in this alfair ?” said 
Huntley. 

“ I had always a predilection for her,*’ 
said Alice; ^*an impression that there 
was something mysterious, and perhaps 
magiqpl, about her.” 

But Alice had also another suspicion 
which she did not like to hint to Huntley, 
that Kate was in truth his mother. 

She has been my guardian angel,” 
exclaimed he, and 1 am aln^o^t dis¬ 
posed to worship her.” 

** I have heard her voicei upon the 
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air in the deep of night/^ cried Aiicei 
«* cheering my spirit in slumbers.” 

He told Alice, that she had been ab¬ 
sent some time from Hellingsley, on 
business regarding his claims, and that 
he waited her return with almost insuffer¬ 
able impatience. 

When he returned to the Vicarage, 
he found a pacquet from the secretary of 
state’s office, acknowledging the receipt of 
his petition, expressing a little surprise 
at the unexpected nature of its contents, 
and alluding to the different name under 
which he had been hitherto known to 
the world; and calling upon him for 
ahitracts of the proofs on which he meant 
to rely. 

There was a tone in this, which gave 
him a great deal of pain. He saw that 
intrigue and prejudice had already been 
busy against him. 

He thought that it must be too mueli 
to call upon him for Abstracts of Proo|i, 
especially in the present stage when it 
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would probably be to be decided before 
some legal tribunal against a counts* 
-claimant. He felt also, that, till he coUld 
again see Sylvana, he was ill provided in 
the way of legal testimony. 

Sylvana returned not; but she was not 
the less industrious in his cause. She 
had taken her accustomed disguise of a 
gypsy, as best adapted to the enquiries 
she was engaged in making. 

It was only in a very remote part-of 
the county, that she could have any hope 
of obtaining the first traces of Greene: and 
these she could only expect from great 
management, caution, and ingenuity. 
She did obtain this cluej and it was 
to an obscure corner of another county, 
that joined it All traces were at that 
point utterly lost for a long time; Greene 
had long disappeared thence; and there 
did not seem to be the smallest gues^ 
what had become of him. 

At the last cottage he had inhabited, 
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Kate anxiously asked if they retained 
the smallest fragment of a relic of him. 

^‘Only an,old prayer-book/Vsaid the 
cottager's wife* 

** Let me look at it V* cried Kate. A 
few sentences were written in it, in the 
hand that Kate recognized. Kate de- 
cyphered eveiy letter with great care. 
At length she made out the following in 
red ink, intermixed with other scrib> 
blings: 


“ East to west, and west to east, 

K. will sometimes know is best.'* 

She bad no doubt that it was intended 
as a direction to her, in case she sliould 
trace him to this spot. It alluded to an 
old joke between them, and Kate affixed 
a meaning to it which would have been 
lost upon any one else. She now' turned 
her footste{]^ and travelled in the oppo¬ 
site direction. 

There \rere some pecularities in the 
personi and also in the expressions and 
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habits of Greene, which easily marked 
him out to an attentive observer. Though 
* high-born, he was fond of low company j 
and enjoyed beyond any man ale-house 
hilarity. He had the talent of keeping 
the vulgar in a roar; and thus opened to 
himself the best place in many an host’s 
fireside for days together when be had 
little to pay. He bad the faculty of 
composing lively songs, which he sung 
with an humour all his own. 

Kate in her travels had no difficulty in 
finding entrance into these sorts of houses, ' 
by the road side. She herself could be as 
entertaining as Greene; and her character 
of a fortune-teller gave her still more in¬ 
fluence. 

She found no difficulty in laying traps 
for tracing Greene without raising sus¬ 
picion. She was astonished at her own 
success in this way. Scarce a day passed, 
in which she did not meet in tfaefse haunts, 
with some reco^ition of bim^ 

At length all trace ended.' She had 
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pitedd a journey of four days, and not 
less than eighty or ninety miles, (for she 
could easily walk twenty miles a day,) 
when she stopped at a village, more from 
despair, than fatigue. She had almost 
ceased to ask questions, or exert her old 
clues, when something struck her in the 
conversation of some of the peasants, who 
were drinking over the lire. 

Why, that is just as our old curate 
used to say,** exclaimed one of them: 
«the old fellow with his cock-eye, always 
used just they there words /** ** Ah, and 
a merry soul, he was,** answered another, 
Ood help him; he has drank up his 
drink !** Ah, the poor parson,** said a 
third, a merry fellow, and a rare one he 
had been in his time, if he had had wheie* 
withal to support it! “ Od*s pity !** they 
all accorded ; Parson Barke^'^ Parson 
Barker; we never shall look upon his 
like again, for fun and a pot of ale.** 

Kate seized upon this conversation. 

Why ft was an oath, man, you gave 
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US as Parson Backer’s. Do parsons sw^, 
then ?” « Ah, like troopers, sometimes, 
good woman; you know that as.well as 
we do.” “ An odd sort of an oath, too, 
this parson Barker’s. I never heard, eiN 
actly such an one before.” The old 
fellow dealt in odd ones,” they answered. 
“ He was an odd fish all over. Sea* 
talk and land«talk, parson and sailor, and 
soldier and sportsman, all one to him; 
and then he liked the company such 
bodies as we be, as well as that of the 
highest lord of the land; and so he lived 
and died a curate.” 

“ What! he served your church here, 
for a starving salary, while the fat Rec* 
tor spent the tythes in his elbow chair, 
in a distant parish.”' “ Ah, so he did, 
cunning one; for a little time only, 
though. Nobody knew where. he came 
from; but that he came ragged, and was 
had cheap. A power of stories ,tbey told 
about him, but he made a jest, of them 
all. It is not mai^ months that he has 
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been dead*: The turf is fresh upon his 
grave.” 

Kate heard this with a mixture of agi¬ 
tation, eagerness, sorrow, and satisfac¬ 
tion. It was a clue from which she had 
much to hope. But her self-command 
enabled her to conceal her feelings. She 
learned without much difficulty, the names 
of those with whom the curate was most 
intimate; and the next morning set out 
in search of them. 

Her first visit was to the Rectory- 
hous^, in which she understood the cu¬ 
rate bad died. In the character of a 
gypsy, she did not find a very easy access 
there. The curate had been succeeded 
by a starch young puritan, who held 
it impious to hold communion with 
those who had intercourse with the devil, 
as he believed all. gypsies and fortune¬ 
tellers to have. Luckily he had a coun¬ 
try wench for his servant, who could not 
resist the gypsy’s offers to give her the 
characters of her lovers. 
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She learned much from this girl of 
her master’s predecessor in the care; 
* for the girl was the daughter of a neigh¬ 
bouring cottager, who had known the 
old curate well. She said that every 
body loved him, except such 'sawney, 
canting fellows as her present master; 
but that they blamed a good deal the 
looseness of his manners. The bishop 
had wrote more than once about him, 
and threatened to turn him out, and 
that it was even rumoured that he was 
not really in holy orders. But tHb Rec¬ 
tor was a friend of the Bishop, and had 
great influence with him ; and as he got 
the curate on better terms than he could 
get another, prevailed on his being per¬ 
mitted to remain. 

Kate prevailed on the girl to procure 
her a sight of the parish-register. The 
hand-writing in which the entries were 
made during the late curate’s time, left 
her no reason to doubt that she had dis¬ 
covered in him her long-sought Richard 
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Greeks. But what would this avail, 
unless he had left behind him the docu¬ 
ments, on which all the prospects of 
Huntley depended. 
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CHAP. XX. 

THE CURATE, BARKER. 

A FARMER of the parisli had been the 
kindest, and best friend of the curate. 
Kate proceeded to his house witb> a 
beating heart, and trembling steps. He 
was not at home, but his wife was; 
and Kate soon ingratiated herself into 
her notice. 

By degrees she led the conversation to 
the curate. The good woman launched 
out in his praises, and said, that he was 
the wittiest man, and the best company 
she had ever known. « He knew all the 
world, and had * smh a power qf stories 
to tell^' that a winter’s night and a sum¬ 
mer's day could never tire of them. But 
how he could ever become a’ parson 
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she could not tell. To be aure» he was 
not much ht for a parson!” He came 
here, she said, to her good man's house, 
cold and hungry, and sick: he took 
him first into his barn: the next day 
he told such a pitious tale of his dis¬ 
tresses, and shewed himself so much of' 
a geatieman in his language, that her 
liusband removed him into a bed of his 
iiOLise. In a fortnight he had greatly re¬ 
covered. They went to church: the 
congregation waited for the clergyman an 
hour past the time. There was a mar¬ 
riage and a funeral to take place. Great 
impatience and dissatisfaction was ex¬ 
pressed. Of a sudden, and as if by a 
momentary impulse, I will read the 
j^ervice,” said our guest; “ how do you 
know but that I am a clergyman ?” He 
mounted the desk j the clerk liad the sur¬ 
plice ready. He read the prayers with a 
beautiful voice, and with the air of a man 
of rank. When he ascended the pulpit, 
the whole eongi*egation were ftill of cu- 
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iiosity; aii was still; a pin might have 
been heard to drop. He had no written 
sermon for such an unexpected occasion. 
He was ready w'ith an apt text, and he 
kept us all in astonishment and admira¬ 
tion tor above half an hour, by a dis¬ 
course full of striking passages; and 
though unequal, and sometimes too ik- 
miliar, yet, if it sometimes made us 
smile, oflcner made us tremble 

The cause of the absence of the mi¬ 
nister, whose place he had supplied, soon 
came out. He had been struck suddenly 
with an apoplexy, while mounting his 
horse to return, after doing duty at ano¬ 
ther church, and died on the spot. The 
parish sent a petition to the rector to ap¬ 
point Mr. Barker in his place. After a 
little discussion of the terms, it w^as suc¬ 
cessful. 

‘‘Have you discovered whence Mr. 
Barker came, or who were his relations ?’* 
said Kate. 

“ Never,” said the woman. “ My 

• . N 12 
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husband was at the eicpence of his i\X' 
neral and then Kate thought that the 
woman’s tone altered, and that she looked 
more reserved. Kate did not suspect 
tliat he had any property to leave behind 
him, and therefore could not guess that 
there could be any thing in this question 
which could oflend. 

“ I have travelled the world from an 
infant,’^ said Kate, “ and many’s the 
strange character that I have known. I* 
think I once met with one that a little 
answers your description of the curate.” 

You cunning ones, I suppose, know' 
every body,” said the woman a little 
sharply. 

It was not Kate’s part to show ill- 
humour ; she bore this taunt patiently. 

**He did not die worth a shilling,” went 
on the hostess: he had obtained half a 
quarter’s salary in advance from the rec¬ 
tor, but at a swinging deduction, by way 
of interest, to be sure. All my master 

got for it- wai a few sealed-up scribbles, 

19 
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ti>nly fit to light the fire, if my good man 
was not too scrupulous as to a few words 
the poor curate said to him about them 
on his death*bed» They do nothing but 
lumber up a drawer I could put to better 
use. But here comes my husband: do 
not mention that 1 have said a word to 
you about these papers.’* 

**Ahai” cried; the farmer, laughing, 
“ what, is my old wife getting her for¬ 
tune told? What, would you have a 
second, good dame; have you not had 
enough of one ?” 

John Jenkins,” said his wife, you 
are witty this morning. Have you been 
taking a cup with neighbour Marks? 
Not with the new curate, I am sure,!” 

“ No, no ; since poor Barker died, no 
more cups with curates for me; that*s 
certain, old Jenny.** 

“ Why so old, John ? These are new 
jokes about age. You know that I am 
ten years short of you !*’ 

” Come, come, don’t be angry; this 
• N 3 
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cunning woman will know all your 
thoughts. Let us drink to peace and 
unity. Bring a tankard of your best ale, 
Jane, and the wise woman, no doubt, 
will pledge us.” 

A generous heart and a ready hand 
are the crown of the world !” exclaimed 
Kate. 

“ Well said, Kate! I have always 
stroven to be generous to the best of my 
power!” 

“ So it seems, Mr. Jenkins ; you bear 
an excellent character, and you will be 
rewarded for it.” 

It was but a few months since,” said 
he, that I buried the poor curate at my 
own cost •y and the stingy old rector has 
refused to contribute a farthing towards 
my reimbursement.” 

But the curate was an excellent 
creature,” said the wife. 

“ So he was: and I wonder how the 
devil he became so poor; for he had had 
an excellent education, and was as sharp 
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as a needlei and knew more of the world 
than all the other men put together that 
I have ever seen j but all his wisdom 
ended in a jest, and all his joy in a tank¬ 
ard of ale*! 

It ended with him in a trice at last. 
He was ill but three days; and it was 
only within the last twelve hours that he 
suspected he was dying. He sent for 
me-” 

A colour rose in Kate's face, and 
an eager look which she could not sup¬ 
press. It did not escape the notice of 
Jenkins, 

“ Why do you flush so?** cried he; 

why do you seem to concern yourself 
so mucli about the story of this poor 
mail ?** 

‘‘ I told you, that I suspect I once knew 
a person like him, of whom 1 have lost 
sight for many years !** 

You deal in magic,** said he; and 
then he pronounced a word of a strange 

N 4f 
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sound. Kate started, but made no reply. ^ 
He paused, and took a memorandum- 
..book out of his pocket, opened it, and 
seemed eagerly to be examining some 
written note. He then repeated a word 
of a sound materially different from it 
Kate instantly replied, with a distinct 
articulation of three words, equally 
strange. 

‘‘ It is true, or she is a witch ex¬ 
claimed Jenkins; and then took a pencil 
from his book, tore out a leaf, and wrote 
on it four hieroglyphic marks. ** Look 
at that,” said he. 

She looked; she borrowed the pen¬ 
cil, and wrote four other marks below 
them. 

Jenkins hastily seized the paper; he 
compared it with some marks in his 
book. “ They are yours,” said he, in 
agitation. 

** The curate*s papers are yours!” 

His wife turned pale, and then red. 
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We are bewitched all over!**-she 
cried. I am a&aid to sit in. a room 
with this woman. John, do not leave 
me !’* 

** I must fetch the papers,” said he, 
‘‘ or I shall never sleep another wink!” 
and he rushed out of the room before his 
wife could stop him. 

He came back in a few minutes, w^itb 
a small case of papers sealed up. 

This case,” he said, the curate 
committed to me, with the most solemn 
injunctions on his death-bed; and told 
me never to deliver it, unless to one 
who could distinctly answer to the 
signs to which you have so unequivo¬ 
cally given the requisite responses. 1 
was prepared for this. I dreamed last 
night that this day they would be ’de¬ 
manded of me!” 

Kate received the precious odering in 
an agony of rapture. She folded it to 
her bosom; she fell on her knees ; and 
wept upon it. 
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•* May Heaven reward you for ever 
and ever!” cried she to Jenkins. “ This 
is the treasure of which I have long been 
in search. For this I have travelled east 
and weg, north and south!” 
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CHAP. XXL 

THE curate's will.-DISCOVERIES.%- PROOFS 

OF CLAIM PROPOSED. 

Kate’s impatience was such, that she 
intreated a room to herself to examine 
the papers. 

The Curate*s Will. 

I, Barker alias Bourchier^ an 
unworthy minister of God’s word, who 
for many years threw off the holy 
gown, to which I had from corrupt 
earthly motives devoted myselfi and 
gave myself up to all manner of riot, 
debauchery, and vice, now in my last 
hours of earthly suffering, too late re¬ 
pentant of my sins, feel myself under 
the necessity, in obedience to the solemn 
promise given to others, to afford a clue 
to mv real name and family, which,, in 

• N 6 
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fear of disgrace and punishment, I have 
concealed from an early age of unhappy 
and unpardonable crime. 1 hope I do 
all that is required, of me, when I make 
this general acknowledgment. A more 
particular relation would be too painful 
to jpe; and more hurtful than instructive 
to the world. 

** I have no worldly goods to leave, 
and it is more for the purpose of thus 
solemnly, in the last act of my life, signing 
this real name, in addition to that which 1 
have assumed, than for any other reason, 
that 1 now, with a trembling but faithful 
hand, subscribe this paper. 

“ Humphrey Barker, 
alias Bourchier.” 

In this will was inclosed the following 
certificate: 

/, Humphrey Bourchier^ Clerk, here¬ 
by certify that oH the Y]th day qf Nov. 
l60. . 1 performed the marriage cere¬ 
mony, in the private chapel belonging to 
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HeVingsky HalU according to the due 
forms qf the church of Englmd^ between 
Sir Ambrose Grey^ Knt and Elfred 
Berkeley^ daughter of Sir Oliver Berke^ 
ley the elderf KnU 

“ And I further certify that 

The person who was brought up in 
the house of Sir Ambrose Grey, under the 
name of Henry Huntley, was the legitim 
mate issue of the said marriage. 

“ H. Bourchieiu^* 

Kate took leave of Jenkins and his 
wife with a profusion of expressions of 
gratitude, and bent her way as rapidly 
as she could, back to Hellingsley. 

When she arrived there, the agitation 
of her mind and the fatigues of her jour- 
nies had been such, that she was instantly 
siezed with a fever, which detained her 
four days in bed, almost insensible^ On 
the fifth day, she dispatched a messen¬ 
ger to the Vicarage for Huntley. He 
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came» and found her yet alarmingly ill. 
Having prepared him for what she had 
to communicate, she put the papers into 
his hands. No anticipated intdligence 
of them could enable him to read them 
witimut the deepest emotion. 

He now thought himself tolerably se¬ 
cure of the succession; but be had enough 
knowlege of the world, to foresee that the 
parties he had to deal with would make 
every possible objection to these docu¬ 
ments. 

He wrote an answer to the Secretary 
of State, declaring that he was prepared 
with a certificate of his mother^s mar¬ 
riage to Sir Ambrose Grey, from the 
clergyman who performed the cere¬ 
mony ; and stated farther, that his mo¬ 
ther was a sister of the late Sir Oliver 
Berkeley. 

news no sooner reached its des¬ 
tination, tlian it spread through the 
Court with the rapidity of lightning; 
and busied the conjectures, and employed 
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the fancies of alt tiie idle pec^leabont it, 
for a whole week without cessation. 

Many said that it was an entire fabric¬ 
ation, and an attempt upon the credulity 
of the intelligent, of which the impu¬ 
dence was only equalled by the absurdity. 
Others assured their hearers, that they 
knew intimately the sisters of Sir Oliver 
Berkeley; and that no one of them 
could by possibility have been married 
to Sir Ambrose Grey. 

The general leaning was against the 
truth of the pretension, and the Lord 
Cliancellor was advised to refuse issuing 
the writ of summons, without a solemn 
and rigid inquiry. 

Meantime Huntley was employed in 
the task, delightful, though crossed by 
many painful circumstances, of com¬ 
municating all the particulars to Alice 
Berkeley. 

** Now, my Harry,’* said she, (“ for 
1 will no longer call you Huntley,) re¬ 
member how right I was in the exact 
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resemblance which I found between our 
grandfather, Sir Oliver, and you.” 

. ** There was reason for the likeness, 
undoubtedly,” said Harry; “ but I could 
not tell you so, at that time.” 

Alice, more sanguine than Huntley, 
did not think it possible, that he could 
now be defeated of his claims. Her 
aunt, Elfred, had, from Alice’s birth, 
been obliterated from the family conver¬ 
sation j but she recollected many little 
circumstances on that subject, which she 
could now for the first time explain. 

Meanwhile Harry had not a moment 
to lose in urging his pretensions. The 
other party were busy, and they had a 
powerful faction to back them. 

The King referred the case to three 
or four ministers of state, whom he named 
commissioners for the purpose: for at 
that time, a committee of privileges of 
the Lords, was a jurisdiction, or tribunal, 
which had not come into usage. 

A case was drawn up by eminent 
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lawyers, who were prepared to argue 
this question with singular ability. It 
was necessary to establish Bourchier’s 
identity; that he had duly been admit¬ 
ted into holy orders; that no regular 
act had taken place to degrade him 
from those orders; that the ceremony of 
marriage had been prior to Huntley’s 
birth; that the certificate was of the true 
hand-writing and subscription of Bour- 
chier, &c. &c. 

Upon all these things there might be a 
great deal of cavil, when the parties 
were so disposed. At any rate, it would 
unfold a dreadful scene of wickedness in 
Sir Ambrose, and the Hall of Hellihgs- 
ley. Kate was the only living witness ; 
and though she could give full testimony 
of every thing, yet the lawyers foresaw 
that violent attacks would be made on 
her credibility. 

The grounds on which Reynold Grey 
meant to support his claim,' were yet 
withheld from Harry and his agents. 
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Indeed, this counter-claim, being set up 
on a more remote descent, could not be 
entered upon till Harry^s was disposed ofl 

Agents were very active in this oppo¬ 
sition ; and Kate, who had all her eyes 
and ears awake, and whose shrewdness 
seldom erred, tracked them round Hel- 
lingsley, attempting to tamper with wit¬ 
nesses, and bring evidence that Harry 
was not the child of Elfred Berkeley, 
but suppositious. 

Week passed after week in this painful 
suspence; and Harry^s uneasiness, after 
bis hopes had been so raised, became al¬ 
most intolerable. There was something 
irritating and degrading in this low kind 
of contest with the petty passions of cor¬ 
rupt men. Harry was better prepared to 
struggle witli great adversities where for¬ 
titude was magnanimous, and indignation 
effective. Here, all that was manly only 
led him into the enemy’s net. 

Alice began also to suffer deeply. The 
first excess of joy was succeeded by a low 
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and comfortless fever, which made her see 
nothing but darkness and disappointment 
in the future $ and embittered the ex¬ 
pected failure of all her hopes by the 
previous transport of momentary cer¬ 
tainty. 
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CHAP. XXIL 

HEARING OF THE CLAIM. 


The commissioners at length appointed 
a day for hearing the claim. 

On that day the whole case was open¬ 
ed : and the proofs were commenced. 
It was then adjourned for a week: and 
in the meantime the opponents were 
busy in every quarter. The Attorney, 
general attended on the part of the 
Crown j as well as counsel on the part 
of Reynold Grey. Every objection was 
made by both these parties, that subtlety 
or malice could suggest. 

Kate was the first object for their 
arrows ; but her spirit, her clearness, 
her quickness of retort, were such, that 
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she first kept them at bay; then daunt¬ 
ed ; and at last, triumphed over them. 

When they found the cause going in 
Harry’s favour, they made a pretence to 
get another adjournment for a month, 
tliat they might set to work again in 
new channels. 

Harry’s soul was harassed with this» 
He could not have supposed so much 
unprovoked bitterness to have generally 
prevailed in the human bosom.. His pride 
was insulted; his self-complacence was 
outraged. All that was unfortunate in his 
story ; all that wds unhappy in the con¬ 
duct of Sir Ambrose ; all that could 
mortify and debase, were the delight of 
every tongue: and what was unhappy 
in itself, was made ten times more black 
by wicked and wilful invention. 

It was in this way, by long and cruel 
adjournments that the case was protract¬ 
ed for more than a year: (Jbr Ms mode 
of opposition had not yet got tk$ length of 
FOURTEEN YEJBs, as it did in a oase^ xvhich 
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closed in the present century.') At length 
it seemed ta be drawing to an end. 
The Attorney-General was heard, and 
made a violent speech; the counsel for 
Reynold Grey made one still more vio¬ 
lent. Harry’s counsel replied in a power¬ 
ful and eloquent manner; the counsel 
tor the Crown claimed the privilege 
(never used,) of a counter-reply, that 
they might have the* advantage of the 
last Words. For some reason unknown 
to Harry, they made a personal question 
erf* it, as if all their own private passion^ 
were involved in it. 

I 

The commissioners did not deliver 
their judgment in open court; but said, 
that they would communicate their award 
in writing to the Crown. 

A month passed, and nothing 
heard of the result. A thousand ru¬ 
mours were afloat, suflicient to agitate 
the steadiest mind. 

At length, when Haic^y began to des¬ 
pair, a piurket arrived with all the for- 
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malities of the Secretary of State’s seal. 
For many minutes he had not the 
-courage to open it. With a trembling 
hand he at last broke the staring wax. 
The envelope contained two or three 
papers, among which was a copy of the 
award. His eyes grew misty, and re¬ 
fused to distinguish the forms of the 
letters. 

His impatience however could not 
long be restrained. The mist of his eyes 
lessened. He turned them on the first 
paper, which contained the award. It 
commenced with a long and tedious 
prooemium couched in quaint techni¬ 
calities. 

He could scarcely believe his sight, 
when lie at length came to the con¬ 
clusion, that Henry Hmiley^ aim 
Grey^ liad proved himself to be the legiti* 
mate son and heir of the late Sir Ambrose 
Grey^ deceased: and as mch^ dnUtled to 
the. barony qf Grey of Wyet t ond the 
estates annexed to the hmour!^ t 
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Manly and vigorous as his heart was, 
he fainted with joy. As soon as he bad 
recovered, and put the papers into the 
hands of the vicar, he took his horse, and 
rode to the rectory, to communicate to 
Alice the delightful intelligence. 

He found Mr. Barney alone in the 
parlour; and related the matter shortly. 
Mr. Barney intreated him to refrain from 
too sudden a communication to Alice, 
in her present very weak state : and 
rather to trust to him the mode and 
time of it. 

Reluctantly, therefore, Harry, 

Lord Greyt departed without seeing 
Alice. He directed his course to Hel- 
lingsley, to congratulate with Sylvana, in 
whom he found that noble mind which 
had displayed itself in all her conduct 
towards him. 

He poured forth his gratitude and his 
devotion j he lavished every promise of' 
reward. 

Be silent on those points, my gallant 
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peer/* eaid she, “ 1 have the reward 
here /* aod she put her hand upon her 
heart* ** I have redeemed my faults. 1 
have passed my life in an house of wick¬ 
edness, to do good} and I am glorious 
in my own eyes! Elfrida Berkeley, look 
down upon me from Heaven, and say, 
if I have not done my duty.** The tears 
streamed from her eyes; and she sat 
for many minutes, convulsed with her 
emotions. 


VOL. nif 
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X40RD Grey took his seat in the House of 
Lords, obtained possession of his estates, 
and within a month, was married to Alice 
Berkeley. 

They lived many years in great splen¬ 
dour, virtue, esteem, and happiness, till 
the breaking out of the civil wars; when 
Lord Grey took an active part on the 
royalist side. He suilered much, as the 
king’s affairs declined; his estates were 
sequestered} his Castle of Wolstenbolme 
was besieged, taken, and burnt; and his 
eldest son fell, covered with glory, at the 
battle of Newbury. 

His old opponent, Reynold Grey, h^ 
died unmarried. 
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He had one remaining son> in whom 
all the hope of the continuance of the 
“ honour in his immediate posterity was 
placed. Having struggled so hard him¬ 
self for the preservation of the name and 
honours^ he grew more anxious about it, 
than perhaps men of cold temperaments 
will think wise. 

His son was not much inclined to 
marry in those days of discord, and dan¬ 
ger, and privation. There existed only 
remote branches of the male line of the 
family^ all long separated from inter¬ 
course with Wolstenholme; mid at this 
crisis, either exiled from the kingdom, or 
fallen into obscurity; 

Distracted by cares about his property, 
and grief for the son whom he had lost, 
he had few thoughts to spare for remote 
relations. But a dream was always haunt¬ 
ing him. The visions of futurity con¬ 
tinually disturbed his rest. He saw his 
race go down for some generations; 

o 2 
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th^n, when it seemed in its' higbest gloty, 
fail at once. 

A cloud came over, and instantly the 
light sprung from another quarter j and 
the ray of rthe name made a struggle to 
ge on again; and witches sprung up and 
rode in the air, and pronounced their 
accursed incantations, and huddled up 
the ray again in fogs and tempests. 
Then a voice was heard, as of one in a 
tone of eloquent sadness, mingled with 
deeper notes of proud indignation, crying, 
“ Avaunt, ye fiends! ye cannot extin¬ 
guish the fire, by all that your cauldrons 
of poison can pour upon it.” But the 
hags redoubled their workings, and the 
^ray was obscured, and the voice was 
drowned in the troubled air. 

Then a stream, lashed by the winds, 
ru^ed across him, and the voice rode 
upon it; and a human form appeared, as 
if bufieting with the waves; and a sound 
was heard to proceed, as it were, from 
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the Ups pf this %ure | and it said* Be 
comforted; the magnanimous shaU not 
sink: the name and honours of Grey 
shaU yet survive the storm!” 

It was the fever that preceded disso¬ 
lution. In a few days. Lord Grey closed 
his eyes in death, on SOth Nov. 1654. 


THE END. 
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